Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 








No. 3. 





LONDON, 0c TOBER, 1874. 





Price 6d. 








BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conpuctror, Mr. WILLIAM LEMARE, 


The SIXTH SEASON will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 5th. 
The following Works will be performed :— 

SIR FREDK, OUSELEY’S “ST. POLYCARP.” 
BARNETT’S “ PARADISE AND THE PERI.” 
MACFARREN’S “ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 
SPOHR’S “CALVARY.” 

HANDEL'S “SAUL,” 


—- 


Accompanist, Mr. JAS. COWARD. 


Prospectuses and all information can be obtained at Mr. W. Lemare’s Music 
Studio, Angell Town Institution, or of the Hon. Sec., Mr. Geo, Brooks, 25, 
Trinity-square, Brixton. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 
\\ R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LECTURES on Welsh and 


other Ancient National Music,—with Vocal and Instrumental I'lus- 
trations—as given by him at ‘‘The Society of Fine Arts,” London, WILL BE 
REPEATED at ROYSTON, October 28th, and at BRISTOL, November 17th.— 
Applications for these Lectures to be addressed to 6, St. Mary Abbott's-terrace, 
Kensington, W. 








{n the press. 
IME AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH., 
London ; Lonemans & Co. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and’ private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





Just published, Sixpence each. 


Qeers MASSES FOR SMALL CHOIRS.— 
For One, Two, Three, and Four Voices, 
With Organ Accompaniment, Edited by SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

These Masses are published in order to meet a growing demand in Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches for simple, melodious, harmonized music. In the 
cases where the regisver has been found too high for boys’ voices, eed 
notes have been inserted. They are thus adapted as well for Chancel Choirs, as 
for those in whieh the Soprano parts are taken by female voices. 

i Webbe’s Mass in A. 8. Missa de Angelis. 
2, in D. 9. Dumont’s Mass. 

in B flat. 10. Missa in dominicis diebus per 
4 in F. annum. 

5. in C. 11. Missa pro defunctis. 

6. in D minor. 12. Wesley's Gregorian Mass. 
7. in G. 
e 


Th Twelve Masses may also be had bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s,— 
BOOSEY & ©O., 295, Regent Street, W. 


Tos! SELL “MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of ev description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, CopyHahta, Stocks-in- 


Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this Goce nh month. 
Single instruments inserted. Gusigee ents received at al any tine PUTTICR 
SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. ““ Established 





v: JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON will sing COWEN’S 
weg song, ‘‘SPINNING,” at 8t. James’s Hall, 4th of November ; 
16 Sheffield, 20th. To 


;, Nottingham, ; 


Tth 
¥ nd C08, Regent- 





NOW READY. 


WALLACE’S 


CELEBRATED OPERA 


“MARITANA,” 


WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 





THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION AND RECITATIVES 


BY 


SIGNOR ZAFFIRA. 


SET TO MUSIC 


TITO MATTEL. 


SRR ews 


PRICE: 


PAPER COVERS - 
BOUND - - - 


LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicrellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 








| 
| 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MARCH TO COOMASSIE. By|THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: His 


G. A. HENTY (Special Correspondent to the Standard), Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and 
Author of ‘The March to Magdala,” &¢c. 1 vol. 8vo. the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of “ Recollec. 
{ Second Edition. tions of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [ Now ready, 
‘For a careful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer ‘The author’s excellent advice cannot be too highly rated.”—Court Journal, 
our readers with confilence to Mr. G. A. Henty’s narrative. . .. Mr. Henty “Full ot valuable information and good advice.”—Times. ' 
writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and s 
to form a judgment on all the more important operations of the campaign."— | TRAMPS IN THE TY ROL. By H 
Guardian, F 
* . sia — aici: ciate ; BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of ‘‘ A Peep at the Pyrenees,” 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS WENTWOR TH, “Beauty Spots of the Continent,” With Frontispiece and 
EARL of STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘The Life of Arabella “Those who like a splutter of puns and jokes, good and bad, and rollicking 
Stuart,” “Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, | f®, will enjoy this really clever and amusing volume.”—Echo. 


“The present Life of Lord Strafford is a good one. age —_. TINY TRA VELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


The lady who has 


written it has a dignified and powerful style, and must win the credit of having Author of ‘The Shuttlecock Papers,’ a Second Edition of 
— ™ a biography of a life well deserving such a memorial.”— which is now ready, &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
estminster eview, 
ITERODOX LONDON: or. PI THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of . 
Free Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE Loot ete. 50 Siem See Bg ~ Ai ag 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox _ y “xp ’ : y- 
London,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. {Now ready. Origin of Magnetism, Action, Fascination, Ecstasy, &c. 


‘‘As a contribution to the history of religion, it isa valuable work.’—City Press. 
Maar ae “oe stile , a and ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM; being a Complete 
PANIONS. _ By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of “The and Practical Treatise on that Science, and its Application 
Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. to Medical Purposes; followed by Observations on the 





_ —_ eee eee age ready. : affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, 
‘Tis ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ wi sure nd a place amongs . 

the standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured public as well Ancient and Modern. By the C DE ST. DOMINIQUE. 
as in every well-selected private library.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H.| A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘‘ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” By the Author of ‘‘ A Blot on his Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols, 
‘Too Much Alone,” ‘Far Above Rubies,’ ‘The Earl’s [Now ready. 


Promise,” ‘* Home, Sweet Home,”’ “ Joy after Sorrow,” &c. A STR ANGE LO VE By Frank Usher 
a «= ~ fh . . 
patedhagn (Now ready. Author of ‘‘ The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols. [Nowready. 


TRUE TO HER TRUST ; or, Womanly Past 7 © : 
— The Illustrative Initial Devices by tie WADDY, as _ Saas Senet ” — ~— 
n 3 vols. Yow ready. " ° 
homer - ; A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin M ‘Carthy, . Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Bs Time. 





Author of ‘‘My Enemy's Daughter,” “A Fair Saxon,” &c. 8 vols. (Now ready. 
In 8 vols. [Now Ready. “Tt is a man’s book, and better upon the whole than the average.”—Athenaum. 
. ry TTO AR? 

THE IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund | THE VICARS GOVERNESS. By Dora 
YATES, Author of “‘ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” RUSSELL, Author o ” [Now ready ‘ 
‘*The Rock Ahead,” ‘‘A Waiting Race,” &c. 3 vols. “She has good honest humour, and her story is well put together.” —Pall 

[Now ready. Mall Gazette. : 

CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By | ROLLING IN RICHES: A New Novel. 

A.C. SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Ready this day. | In 8 vols. [Now ready. 
TAT Y ’ r T T iS TIN 2 

BROWN AS A BERRY: a New Novel. By| SHALL 1 WIN HER? By James Grant, 

GEORGE DOUGLAS. In8 vol . Author of ‘*The Romance of War,” ‘‘ Only an Ensign, 
——— —— [Now Ready. | “Under the Red Dragon,” &c. 8 vols. [Now ready. 

THE LAST INCA ; or, the Story of Tupac | CICELY. By the Author of ‘‘ Not Without 

Amaru. 8 vols. [Now ready. | Thorns,” ‘“ She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and 
TC - 1/7 - Husband,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 

CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel.| 7 ee ew 

By HENRY BELCHER. In 8 vols. [Now ready. | HANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 
‘* The heroine is charming, and the heroes worthy of her.”—Atheneum. © | vols. [Now ready. 





MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
IN PREPARATION, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, ENTITLED 


THE KING OF NO-LAND. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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RANSFORD’S 


BARITONE AND BASS 
SONGS. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION IN THE TRADE. 
For Lists, apply to 
RANSFORD & SON, 
2, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS. 





TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


“England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought bis sports again.” 


Words by SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Music by ARTHUR FOX. 


Crorus—Heap on more wood. 

Tr1o—On Christmas Eve the bells were rung. 
Sone—The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen. 
Durt—All hailed with uncontrolled delight. 
Recit.—Then came the merry maskers in. 

Soto and CHorus—England was merry England. 


Price 2s. 6d., Ocravo. 
BERTINI, SEYMOUR & CO., 
40, Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


CRAMER'S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 





7LDORADO: THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC, as sung 
4 nightly at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 


\ Y NEW MAID, Operetta. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
4 Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. Illustrated, price 1s. 


rMHE BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. 
by H. B. FARNTE. Composed by J. OFFENBACH. 
price 1s. 
HE SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BALVE. Price 3s. 


Nae Bouffonnerie Musicale. Written by H. DBD. 
I FARNIE. Price 2s. 


Written 
Tilustrated, 


In the Press. 
] ETAINED ON BOTH SIDES. Operetta. 
H. B. FARNIE. Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department; 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 


Written by 





UI VIVE? Sung at the COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS 

by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. Written by H. B, FARNIE. Composed 

by L. AMAT. This Song, beautifully Illustrated, and arranged for Baritone 
or Tenor, sent free for 24 stamps. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 


OVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

SEASON 1874.—Messrs. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W., have 
much pleasure in announcing that they have arranged for the Publication of 
ALL THE COMPOSITIONS OF MONS. HERVE. 


Now Ready. 

“AUTUMN FLOWERS,” 
Waltz. 4s. 
“GOLDEN DREAMS,” 
Romance. 4s. 

Post Free Half-price. 

CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 


yMrosrant WORKS on HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 


Now Ready. 


ICHTER’S TREATISE ON HARMONY, Translated and 
Adapted from the German of ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, (Professor 
of the Conservatorium ot Music, Leipsic), by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


REATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, being Part II. of the 





Price 7s. 6d. each. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 





CHORAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


308a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


BRAHMS (Johannes). 
A German Reguiem, Op. 45, for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra, or Pianoforte 
(Organ ad libitum) ee oe e ee price nett 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. oe ve ee 
Schicksalslied (Song of Fate), English and German. 
Macfarren a oe oe 


8. d, 


es e* do, 
Translated by Natalia 
nett 


GRIFFITHS (Ed.) 
Mass (dedicated to the Prince Imperial of France) .. nett 58.; bound, nett 


HILLER (Ferd.) 
Lurline. Poem by W. Muller v Kiinigswinter, for Solo voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra or Pianoforte, Op. 70 eo oe price nett 
Chorus Parts, each voice ine - oe es se . ae 
Springtime. Poem by Immergriin. LUnglish version by Natalia Mac- 
farren. For Chorus and Orchestra or Pianoforte, Op. 119.. price nett 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. oe $e ae ae as do, 
The Destruction of Jerusalem. An Oratorio (English and German) .. nett 
MACFARREN (G., A.) 
St. John the Baptist. An Oratorio. The Text selected from Holy Writ 
by E. G. Monk, Vocal score in octavo, nett 4s. oe «» bound 
Chorus Parts,—Soprano, 1s. 9d.; Alto, 1s. 9d. ; Tenor, 88.; Bass... oe 
Arrangements can be made by Choral Societies to Hire the Instrumental Parts. 


SCHUMANN (R.,) 
Requiem for Mignon, from Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” for Solo Voices, 
Chorus and Orchestra or Pianoforte. ‘Translated into English by 
Natalia Macfarren ee oe oe price nett 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. ee os 06 + es .. do, 
Hymn for Advent, Op. 71, for Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra or 
Pianoforte te oe oe ee ee price nett 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. ee os ia - “= +. do. 
The Rose’s Pilgrimage (Der Rose Pilgerfahrt. English and German, nett 
Manfred. Dramatic Poem aie es e ee oe « ~—s Nett 
Requiem, Latin and English ., ee oe oe oe ee 
SPARK (Dr.) 
Birthday Festival Ode .. oe oe ee 


6 0 
8 0 


nett 


price nett 





“ SUPPLICATION AND PRAISE.” 


R. SLOMAN, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


PUBLISHED BY NOVELLO & CO. 
PRICE 23s, 6d. 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS COMPLETE. 


From Tar Hoorn, June 20th, 1874. 

Atpent Hatt.—A very successful performance of a new Cantata, entitled 
‘* Supplication and Praise,” by Dr. Sloman, was given on Wednesday last, in the 
Royal Albert Hall. The choruses were sung by Mr. Carter's choir, and the 
solos sustained by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Signor Foli. Admirably instrumented for the orchestra, and written with a full 
knowledge of the capabilities «f voices. Dr. Sloman’s cantata is a work which 
avy musician might be proud of having produced, The choruses, in fact, show 
the hand of a master both in design and elaboration, whilst the vein of melody 
which runs through the solos bears witness to a well cultivated musical or- 
ganisation. An air allotted to Madame Lemmens, and splendidly sung by that 
lady, was enthusiastically applauded and encored. A tenor air, to the words 
‘Teach me, O Lord,” sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby, and a bass solo, ‘Give ear, 
O Lord,” also met with great approval. Dr. Sloman was called for at the con- 
clusion of the cantata, and received an ovation which was justly due to him, 


From Tug Staxvarp, June 19th, 1874. 

The verdict of the audience was unquestionably in favour of the cantata. The 
composer, who conducted the work in person, was loudly and warmly applauded 
at the conclusion, 

From Tae Oncurstra, June 5th, 1874. 

There are cantatas and cantatas, and composers with and without choirs; and 
there are composers who work well and conscientiously, and spare no pains to do 
that well which they think worthy of being done at all. Dr. Sloman has made 
his work a labonr of love, and displayed an amount of thought and technical skill 
worthy of the highest praise. As instances, we may mention the double choruses, 
(three in number), which occur in this cantata, which are really so, and not 
merely in name. The solos are melodious and full of character; a chorale, which 
does double duty, is good and effective; and the whole work bears evidence to 
natural genius and acquired skill. 


From Tag Orcurstra, June 26th, 1874. 


“ Supplication and Praise,” which we recently noticed, was 
Royal Albert Hall, on June 17th. Dr, Sloman’s work more 
commendation we bestowed upon it. 


formed at the 
deserves the 
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. BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE @HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS. 


Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 


GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 


Gus BERT L. 





}AUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 
Own tHe Turee Years System. 


5° BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tne Turee Years System. 

( “This most ingenious and 

J 


Sir Jutivs Benepicr. valuable invention, cannot fail to 
| meet with suecess.”’ 


a" BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tue Tourer Years System. 
{ “The touch is absolute per- 


Sypney Samira. J : 
( fection.” 





Fh dake BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

PATENT ‘“ PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 





youn 


| iieaiacha BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
° GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tue Tyree Years System. 


) ; b] 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PIANOFORTES 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 

18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORIES: 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 





GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 





CALLCOTT’S 
READINGS 


WITH THE 


GREATEST MASTERS OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 


“ A mine of wealth for Master and Pupil.” 


OVER 70 NUMBERS READY. 
LISTS GRATIS. 


Cc. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 











MANAGER—Mnz. D’OYLY CARTE. 





OPERA BOUFFE IN ENGLISH. 


This Theatre is now open with 


A NEW OPERA 


In Three Acts, entitled 


ta Branche Gassée, 


MUSIC BY 


SERPETTE. 
LIBRETTV BY JAIME AND NORIAC. 


ADAPTED INTO ENGLISH BY 


L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 





Mr. CARTE begs to announee that all British rights are secured. 
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LAUDATORES TEMPORIS ACTI. 


As there is a good synonym for the class indicated 
above, viz., Fogeys, in our few observations we may 
be excused using the shorter term. The cry of 
“ Tempora mutantur,” is not a phrase of yesterday ; 
and the fogey persists in asserting that the times have 
changed for the worse: non mutatur in illis. He has 
fixed in his own mind a period of perfection, and to 
this everything is referred. So far as he sees he is 
possibly right, but he will neither change his point of 
view, nor enlarge the sphere of his vision. In the case 
of the drama, the fogey—the “ old playgoer ”—is much 
stronger than elsewhere ; anything like absolute good 
in the present he ignores ; and only allows comparative 
excellence so far as it represents or reproduces some- 
thing of his glorious past. 

Fifty years ago it.was written: ‘“ The summer 
theatres are now about to close, and the winter 
theatres open. Most of the productions written, and 
represented of late years, seem symptomic of decay in 
dramatic and histrionic talent.’”” And again: ‘“ We 
have arrived at a period, when in consequence of 
managers having been outmanaged, and the public 
tricked out of its senses, the drama seems to have 
fallen to rise no more.”’ And still we have the same 


cry of complaint, and the same sinister prophecies. 
In point of fact the same thing has happened to the 


dramatic as to other talent: it has become diffused, 
there is now much more of an inferior quality: and 
the high standard of former days has not been 
maintained. And the drama has in great measure 
lost its influence for good on the masses; it no longer 
educates even indirectly, while in many cases its effect 
—especially upon the young—can hardly be anything 
but mischievous. The highest class of pieces are no 
longer written ; the highest class of characters haye no 
longer worthy representatives; and could both these be 
restored by the stroke of a magician’s wand, they would 
be little understood and less cared for by our present 
audiences. ‘* Going to the play ’’ has ceased to be the 
serious business it was once. 

The change in the manners of society within the last 
forty years has doubtless had something to do with 
this. The old pieces and the old actors took their hold 
by the earnest display of emotion; society in the 
present day ignores the exhibition of emotion 
altogether. An impassibility of demeanour is now the 
ne plus ultra of behaviour: while to the old school a 
Siu Charles Coldstream or a Mr. Mildmay would haye 
appeared either absurd or contemptible. 

There is now no recognised school, no curriculum, 
no essential course of study for actors. An actor may 
make a name by a quaint version of character made up 
simply of personal peculiarities. Formerly a long 
training and an acquired reputation in the provinces 
were absolutely necessary before the chance of an 
appearance in the metropolis was gained. In the case 





of the two Patent theatres and the Haymarket, the 
several companies had settled traditions of acting, 
which more or less overrode individual proclivities ; the 
general bearing of a character would be the same no 
matter who played it, every possible point was studied, 
every characteristic elaborated, and if there were 
defects, they were not those of carelessness, or of in- 
experience, or of want of conformity to established 
canons. Obviously there would be conventionality and 
mannerism, but on this—the accumulated judgment of 
many minds—genius placed the crown by modifying, 
exaggerating, or more rarely departing from received 
renderings. Again the number of actors in the first 
rank was small, and they were in the habit of playing 
together constantly, as the companies were not broken 
up as now, and this tended very much to individual im- 
provement and perfection of ensemble. And the actor's 
work was more intellectual. He produced his effect by 
the impressive enunciation of noble and popular senti- 
ments, as well as by the development of character ; 
and the audience were intent upon this, and their 
attention was not distracted from the dialogue by the 
sensational surprises and realistic surroundings which 
occur so thickly in modern dramas. 

The public, too, had little relaxation in those days 
but the theatre, and of that they made a study, and 
were able and anxious to criticise. The first night of a 
new piece was then really a crisis, and the verdict then 
given was mostly final. The playgoer now rests on 
the opinion of his favourite journal: he will not take 
the trouble to form one for himself. And this guiding 
criticism is practically in the hands of half-a-dozen 
experts—gentlemen well qualified for their duty and 
conscientious in its discharge, but a very different 
tribunal from the sturdy pittites on whose verdict 
failure or success formerly depended. 

Wo have alluded to the influence of theatrical per- 
formances on the young. In the days of the Kembles 
and Kean, there was scarcely a family in which one 
of its members was not more or less ‘ stage-struck ;’ 
the soliloquies of Lear, and Brutus, and Hamlet, were 
in constant repetition and rehearsal; and domestic 
spoutings of favourite scenes would run through a 
household. In some cases the effect was ridiculous 
enough; but the fact shows that a knowledge was 
gained early of the noble sentiments of our great tragic 
writers, and in a less degree of the sparkling repartee 
and sharp encounter of wits displayed in our old 
comedies. 

But neither the young nor those of ripe age now go 
to the theatre for instruction. If this is sought at all, 
other means, readier and more authoritative, supply 
the want. Amusement is the great desideratum, and 
the object in visiting a theatre is not to criticise but to 
enjoy. The battle of life is sharper and more 
engrossing than it used to be, and it is no wonder that 
the present generation seck lighter recreation for their 
leisure hours. 
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It is hardly fair to say, then, that the drama has 
absolutely degenerated, either in personnel or in the 
pieces brought out. It has changed certainly, following 
the changed taste of audiences, who prefer lighter food, 
and less exacting on the attention. But the tendency, 
we fear, is to degenerate, and it is a worthy endeavour 
to restore something of its manly and heroic character. 
If such attempts have not yet been successful, they 
confer no less honour on those who initiate them. 

Having said thus much, we may be expected to point 
the moral of our observations. But our object is 
answered if we have taken our readers with us; and 
we shall be quite contented if they will assent to our 
‘‘lame and impotent conclusion,” that the fogey may 
have some cause for his grumblings, and that there may 
be some truth in his assertions. Those who have 
the welfare of the drama at heart, and who can in any 
way influence its future, need not despise even the 
trite warning so often uttered by the laudator temporis 
acl, 
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WIECK’S VISIT TO BEETHOVEN. 





The following letter from the late Frederic Wieck, 
the father of Clara Schumann, is published in a 
Dresden paper. Beethoven at the time was totally 
deaf, and could only converse by means of writing. 


‘‘In 1826 I spent some hours at Beethoven's, thanks 
to Andreas Stein, the musical-instrument maker, who 
was his friend and mine. Stein introduced me as a 
musician and a public writer taking a deep interest in 
the amelioration of the hearing and of acoustic instru- 
ments. Without this slight falsehood, I should not, 
Stein assured me, have gained admittance to Beet- 
hoven. 

‘«*The conversation, seasoned with a bottle of red 
wine, turned upon an infinity of subjects: on the state 
of music in Leipsic—on Beethoven's housekeeper—on 
the great number of his lodgings, none of which suited 
him—on Hietzing and Schonbrunn, the places where 
he usually took his walks—on his brother—on various 
ridiculous personages in Vienna—on aristocracy and 
democracy—on the Revolution—on Napoleon—on 
Marx, Catalani, Malibran, Feder—on singers of genius, 
such as Lablache, Donzelli, Rubini, and others—on 
the perfection of Italian opera (a perfection which he 
said German opera would never attain, on account of 
the language, and because vocal studies in Germany 
were inferior to those in Italy)—on my opinion as to 
the technics of the piano—on the Grand Duke 
Rudolph—on Fuchs of Vienna, an artistic celebrity at 
that period—on the excellence of my pianoforte 
method, &e. I wrote as rapidly as I possibly could, 
for he kept incessantly questioning me with vivacity ; 
but my answer was not half written before he under- 
stood it. He was exceedingly cordial, even when 
making observations in which his despair was portrayed. 
He then appeared profoundly moved ; his eyes flashed, 
he put his hands to his head, and ran them through 
his hair. There was something abrupt and, at times, 
even rather fierce in all this; but he was always noble; 
his complaints alternated with outbursts of good 











nature; then he became animated, and, as though 
inspired, seemed to foresee political misfortunes. 
‘Suddenly, after having fitted his ear trumpet to 
the top of his piano—the long grand which had been 
given him by the city of London, and which was now 
pretty much worn, though its sound was still full and 
vigorous—he began extemporising with great spirit 
and impetuosity, passing his hands, with a certain 


‘degree of agility, over each other. For half an hour 


there was a succession of limpid and ravishing melo- 
dies, which came without any effort on his part; he 
raised his eyes towards heaven, and compressed his 
fingers. 

** At length, after three hours of the most unflagging 
attention, and moved to the utmost depths of my 
heart—after having written as quickly as I could, and 
having endeavoured to make my answers as short and 
concise as possible, while he kept on interrupting them 
by still more pressing questions—thoroughly imbued 
with profound respect, and happy at having enjoyed 
such a piece of good fortune, I took a very cordial 
leave, encouraging him to hope he would soon meet 
with a better acoustic instrument, because science, I 
said, never ceased making discoveries. Astounded, 
and filled with indescribable sensations, I withdrew 
with Stein, and lost no time in returning home to 
Hietzing.” 





JUVENILE HISTRIONICS. 





Though ‘infant phenomena” are no rarities in 
these days—especially in the musical world, it does 
not seem at all likely that another Master Betty is 
likely to arise, or to find favour if he did so. The 
present generation would hardly endure the stilted 
and pompous declamation of the old playwriters so 
caricatured, nor would they tolerate the grand denun- 
ciations of adult passion made ridiculous by the shrill 
treble and slight form of a child. The clever children 
of late have shown their ability in childish parts, and to 
that there can be little objection, if the training be not 
beyond their powers. Vigorous manhood is altogether 
beyond their representation, but age—extreme age— 
the unhappy second childhood—seems to be capable of 
at least a tolerable representation by those who have not 
emerged from the first. The natural love of children 
for imitation comes in here, and the simplicity and 
garrulity of decaying intellect are much allied to the 
innocence and prattling of minds in a state of develop- 
ment. Ben Jonson has saved the memory of one 
Labathiel Pavy, who performed old men’s characters 
for a period of three years, dying in the year 1601, 
at the age of thirteen. Less excellence would have 
possibly lengthened his life, if the Fates cut his thread 
by mistake : 

‘‘ Years he numbered scarce thirteen, 
When fates turned cruel ; 
For three fill’d zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel. 
And did act, what now we moan, 
Old men so duly, 


As sooth the Parce thought him one, 
He played so truly.” 
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The old custom of the Children of His Majesty’s 
Chapel taking part in stage plays was likely to produce 
infant phenomena and ‘‘ Young Rosciuses ;” but then 
only very rare talent would be thought phenomenal. 
Indeed choir-boys have often displayed considerable 
aptitude for the stage ; the celebrated comedian, Suett— 
«Dicky Suett ’—whose contemporaries thought him 
inimitable, being a notable example. 

Some years ago a Master Burke—who like Betty 
was of an Irish family—obtained great popularity and 
pay at the Surrey Theatre for playing Shakespeare's 
characters, Richard the Third, Macbeth, &c.; exhibiting 
the versatility of his talent in little farces written for 
him, in which he sang with some taste and played the 
violin. There was for several years quite a furore 
among transpontine audiences for this youth. He 
afterwards appeared as an adult, but with no more 
success than Betty had met with. 

There must have been something more about these 
boys than mere imitation or mimicry of others. 
That the mob would be taken by this, there is no 
doubt, but in the case of Betty, in particular, men and 
women of high education and character fell in with the 
common enthusiasm. Possibly there was really in 
their performances the ‘‘ one touch of nature” which 
makes the whole world kin. A natural and forcible 
rendering of historical characters from a clever boy’s 
point of view might attract and puzzle acute intellects 
from its novelty and freshness. But the stage does 
not want any followers of the school of the ‘‘ Young 
Roscius.” 








THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


If the festival which has just past is to be the last of 
the kind held in Gloucester, there will not have been 
an unworthy ending. Deans and Chapters, however, 
are always eminent in works of obstruction ; but they 
do not readily ‘energize’ either to destroy or to 
restore. We decline therefore to look on this as a 
farewell performance. 

The principal singers engaged were Malle. Titiens 
and Miss E. Wynne; Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss A. 
Stirling, and Miss Griffiths; Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
Bentham ; Mr. Lewis Thomas and Signor Agnesi. It 
will be observed that the places of conspicuous absentees 
have been well filled. A good band well led by Mr. 
Sainton; a fair chorus, Mr. Townshend Smith and 
Mr. Done, the latter alternately at organ and piano, 
complete the force under the conductorship of Dr. 
Wesley. 

On the first day, Tuesday, September 8, Spohr's 
“Last Judgment,” and Weber's Cantata ‘ Praise 
Jehovah.” To give time for the morning service in 
the Cathedral, Spohr’s oratorio did not commence 
until one o'clock. The general performance, apart 
from small technical defects which would pass unnoticed 
by the bulk of the audience, was satisfactory. It is 
the fashion now to decry Spohr for his ‘‘ mannerism ” 
and chromatics; but there is no real room for fault- 
finding as regards this his first and here best known 
work. It bears all the characteristics of genius, 





adorned with the ripest knowledge; and it must be 
remembered that the use he made of that knowledge 
in his strange and wonderfully telling harmonies, came 
on the world as a surprise and a delight. The work 
has endured and will endure, and will help to make the 
lasting reputation of its author despite the captious 
depreciation of the claque of a day, who iu their fervid 
worship cannot enthrone one idol without attempting 
to destroy another. No one has excelled Spohr in his 
technical knowledge of the power of an orchestra. 

The principal vocalists in the Last Judgment were 
Miss E. Wynne, Miss A. Stirling, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Signor Agnesi. They left little to be desired; but 
special praise is due to Miss Wynne and Mr. Lloyd. 
There is a bright future for the latter, if he will keep 
to his own style, and avoid that rapid road to popularity 
—minmicry. 

Of Weber's cantata we have said something in 
another part of our columns. The execution by Mdlle. 
Titiens, Miss Griffiths, Messrs. Bentham and Lewis 
Thomas was equal as regards the three last-named, 
magnificent in Malle. Titiens, whose voice and style 
were admirably suited to the music, and who sang with 
an abandon which it seems vain for English artists to 
emulate. The band played well, and the chorus sang 
well, and Dr. Wesley conducted well; and everything 
went marvellously well, considering the independence 
of each other shown by these three units of success. 
The spectacle however was less edifying than entertain- 
ing. Complaints have been made of the length and of 
the brevity of this morning’s program. A complaint 
less easy to answer is the elimination of the interval 
for refreshment. 

In the evening the cathedral was lighted up for the 
‘‘ Creation,” as far as *‘ Achieved is the glorious work,” 
and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater.” This combination, 
however, of glorious effects of architecture with such 
glorious music failed to draw a crowded audience. 
Titiens, Wynne, Lloyd and Thomas for the ‘“ Crea- 
tion;” Titiens, Trebelli, Bentham and Agnesi for the 
‘“‘ Stabat.” If we must particularise we would name 
the ‘“‘ With Verdure clad,” the ‘‘Quis est homo,’, 
and the ‘“‘Inflammatus,” as especially well given. The 
audience were commendably decorous, and sat out the 
evening with determination. Judging by their faces 
their gratification was not excessive, nor did they 
appear to feel the sacred building any restraint on 
their display of enthusiasm. 

The performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah” on the 
second day of the festival calls for little notice. All 
our readers are familiar with the work ; all are familiar 
with the old and trite saws which are re-aired on every 
opportunity. After the ‘* Messiah,” it now seems to 
be the most attractive of oratorios to the masses ; 
would that the taste of the masses in musical matters 
was always equally unexceptionable! The principal 
solo singers were Miss Edith Wynne and Malle. 
Titiens, the chief music of the first part being under- 
taken by the former, that in the second by the latter ; 
Signor Agnesi, to whom was entrusted the music of the 
Prophet ; Messrs. E. Lloyd and Bentham, who divided 
the tenor music—to the first falling the air, “ If with 
all your hearts,” to the last, ‘“ Then shall the 
righteous ;” and Miss Antoinette Stirling, who sang 
with taste and fervour, ‘‘Woe unto them,” and “0 
rest in the Lord. Miss Griffiths and others assisted in 
the double quartet, “For he shall give His angels.” 
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Madlle. Titiens in ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” sang magnifi- 
cently, as she always does. Mr. Bentham was hardly 
up to the mark, Mr. Lloyd was unexceptionable, and 
Signor Agnesi gave a good and artistic rendering of 
the bass music, differing, it is true, from the con- 
ventional manner to which we have of late been 
accustomed. The choruses—special thanks to the 
band—went very well; possibly a better ensemble 
could not be got outof London. The audience seemed 
to warm up, and to feel and really enjoy the majestic 
and thrilling music, and there can be no doubt that 
this was the great success of the meeting. It would 
be great injustice not to give Dr. Wesley full credit for 
this, as it must involve an amount of thought and 
work of which his mere conducting gives no indication. 

In the Shire Hall the miscellaneous concert opened 
with a selection from the ‘* Don Giovanni” of Mozart, 
the chef d’euvre among his serious operas. The 
overture, finely played by the band, was followed by 
‘* Madamina,” sung by Signor Agnesi; the duet, ‘“‘ La 
ci darem,” by that gentleman and Miss E. Wynne ; 
the aria, ‘‘ Dalla sua pace,” by Mr. Bentham; ‘“ Mi 
tradi,” by Mdlle. Titiens; the aria, ‘ Vedrai Carino,” 
by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; ‘Batti, batti,” by Miss 
Wynne, with violoncello obbligato, by Mr. E. Howell, 
and the rondo “ Non mi dir,” by Mdlle. Titiens, the 
selection ending with the finale, in which the singers 
named were aided by Mr. Merrick. The first part 
ended with the adagio and rondo from Beethoven's 
fifth pianoforte concerto, played by Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann in excellent style. The second part of the 


concert opened with Mozart’s Symphony in C, the 
** Jupiter,” and ended with his overture to * Jdemeneo,” 


the first of his important operatic works. In this the 
band proved its thorough efficiency. The vocal selec- 
tions in the second part of the program consisted of 
the ballad, “The Three Ravens,’ sung by Miss 
Stirling; ‘‘ Salve Dimora,” by Mr. E. Lloyd, with 
violin obbligato by M. Sainton; Auber'’s duet, ‘“ La 
Dove piu tettro l’Orrore,”’ by Malle. Titiens and Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini; ‘ Lieder,” by Schubert, Schumann, 
and Mendelssohn, by Miss Stirling; and the High 
Priest's Solo, ‘‘ Deign, Great Apollo,” from Beethoven's 
** Ruins of Athens,” by Sig. Agnesi. The audience were 
greatly pleased and the concert was, as it deserved to 
be, a real success. 

On the third day the attendance in the Cathedral 
was not nearly so good as for the “ Elijah.” The 
attractions were Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise” 
and Rossini’s ‘ Messe Solennelle.” The whole of the 
four movements of the glorious introductory symphony 
were magnificently played. Mr. Lloyd sang all the 
tenor sali, and acquitted himself admirably. The 
recitative, ‘We called through the darkness, Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?” was delivered with 
great fervour and expression. Miss Griffiths, a local 
aspirant for musical honours we believe, sang in the 
duet with Miss Wynne, “I waited for the Lord.” She 
was nervous, but her clear and sweet voice told weil, 
and her execution gives good promise for her future 
career. The duet for soprano and tenor, “ My song 
shall be,” was given by Miss Wynne and Mr. Lloyd. 
The chorus throughout went satisfactorily. - The 
principals who took part in Rossini’s Mass were 
Malle, Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Bentham, 
and Signor Agnesi. The result left nothing to be 
desired, During the singing of the “ Sanctus” the 





audience remained standing. Mdme. Trebelli sang 
admirably the “Agnus Dei,” and the chorus “ Dona 
nobis pacem’’ was given in perfect and subdued 
keeping, bringing the morning’s performance to an 
end. 

In the evening the second miscellaneous concert 
opened with Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” rousic. The execution was good, but the 
whole of the work might as well have been 
given. After this Sig. Agnesi sang Rossini’s aria 
‘“‘ Sorgeti;’’ Ferdinand David's Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso for the violin followed, unexceptionably 
played by M. Sainton. The second part of the concert 
included a selection from Weber's *‘ Vberon,” beginning 
with the overture, which was finely played. Mr. 
Lloyd sang the scena, “ Oh, ‘tis a glorious sight ”’ with 
great effect ; Mdlle. Titiens the scena, ‘‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,’ splendidly; Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
the aria, ‘‘O Araby;”” Miss Edith Wynne the Mermaid 
Song, and the selection was closed by the quartet, ‘‘ Over 
the dark blue waters,” capitally rendered by Malle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Miss Stirling sang two songs by Dr. Wesley, 
* Silently, silently,” and ‘The Butterfly;” after 
which Mr. Bentham gave the Rose Song, from Balfe’s 
‘‘ [1 Talismano,” and Miss Edith Wynne Mr. Cusins’ 
ballad, “‘ Wishing Well.” ‘Rule Britannia” and 
«God save the Queen,” the solos in each by Mdlle. 
Titiens, concluded the concert. 

The performance of the ‘ Messiah” on the 11th, drew 
as usual the greatest crowds. The music is familiar to 
everybody, and we need hardly say it was well executed. 
Every note from first to last was listened to with the 
greatest attention and reverence, the usual marks of 
respect being shown by the audience. Nothing indeed 
can be more impressive than such music on such a 
subject when rendered as it was on the last day of the 
festival, and no work will ever afford a.more satisfactory 
climax. As the last strains died away, there was but 
one feeling prevalent—a sense that the executants to 
an individual had done their duty, and of the marvellous 
pleasure they had given to those who had heard and 
appreciated their work. 

The full cathedral service in the evening took the 
place of a third secular concert, and there can be no 
doubt of its superior fitness to close the day on which 
Handel's masterpiece was performed. An anthem 
and a Je Deum by Dr. Wesley were sung, and the 
Doctor played a voluntary after the service, intro- 
ducing some reminiscences of Handel. The sermon was 
preached by Canon Barry, the Head Master of King’s 
College, London. It insisted on a greater preponderance 
of the religious and devotional element in the conduct 
of the Festival as a whole, but rather looked to a 
modification than a discontinuance of the triennial 
meetings. We should hardly think he took his hearers 
with him, nor that he chose the most fit occasion 
to put forth his views. The cathedral was well filled, 
but the preacher’s appeal for the charities was not 
liberally responded to in the collection. 

So ended the Gloucester Festival of 1874; if it is to 
be the last, it will not be from its musical shortcomings, 
for though there was little novelty, there was much 
excellence. But we do not anticipate any such 
collapse, for there can be no great obstacles to over- 
come in making these meetings equally interestin 
musically, and more in consonance with the views hel 
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by the cathedral clergy. And they want to be more 
localized: and the works selected should be chosen 
rather with a view to local wants and wishes, than 
designed to gain the applause of the critics of the 
metropolitan press. Especially is this the case as 
regards the leading vocalists: they sing their own pet 
pieces, not those which a good committee would select, 
or which a well-instructed audience would wish to 
hear. We trust that there may be very many more 
Festivals of the Three Choirs. 

The attendances at each of the Festival perform- 
ances were as follows: 

“Tuesday morning, 739; evening, 1196; Wednes- 
day morning, 1629; evening concert, 428; Thursday 
morning, 1169 ; evening concert, 755 ; Friday morning, 
2276. The total number attending the Festival has 
been 8192. The collections each day : 

z 8. & 

Tuesday—Morning service . 6610 8 

Morning performance . 14014 33 
Evening service. . “ ‘ 8 8 O 
bi Evening performance 34.3 4 
Wednesday. ‘ ° 103 19 114 
Thursday 100 5 10 
Friday . , . ‘ 154 11 38 
es Evening services (about) 41 0 0 


-£644 8 4 


When to these sums is added the amount contributed 
by the Stewards, &c., the result must be deemed 
eminently satisfactory. 


Total . 








MA MIE. 


My lady is the flower of flowers, 
The sweetest dream of dreams ; 

The glory of the fairest hours, 
The love of woods and streams. 


Iler blue eyes gleam, her long hair flows, 
The flowers in wonder stir ; 

The trees weep dew where’er she goes, 
For very joy of her. 


Beside the streams, among the brakes, 
Her silver treble rings ; 

And every bird entrancéd wakes, 
And sweeter music sings. 


I see her like a sungleam gold, 
I draw in wonder nigh ; 

The spirit of the woods of old, 
Meseems is passing by. 


Sing on, O birds! O shadows flee ! 
Ye woods with flowers ashine ; 

O whisper to my sweet for me, 
And bid my love be mine! 


FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 








Cuorix.—The conversation soon became very animated, and 
all would have been right if poor Chopin had not sat so silent 
and so little noticed. However, Mendelssohn and I knew that he 
would have his revenge, and were secretly rejoicing at the thought. 
At last the piano was opened; I began, Mendelssohn followed ; 
then we asked Chopin to play, and rather doubtful looks were 
cast at him and us. But he had hardly played a few bars, before 
everybody in the room was transfixed; nothing like it had ever 
been heard. They were all in the greatest delight, and begged for 
more and more. Count Almaviva had dropped his disguise, and 
every one was dumb.—Hiller’s Reminiscences. 


THE LICENSING OF PLAYS. 


The drama may be made such a powerful agent for 
good or for evil that it is no wonder that even a con- 
stitutional government should devise some mode of 
preventing its power from being abused. Notwith- 
standing that it was no easy task to decide where this 
restrictive power should be placed, it yet appears 
singular that the supervision of the drama should 
be entrusted, at least in theory, to the holder of a 
political office like the Lord Chamberlain, who changes 
with every new ministry. But the Lord Chamberlain 
always discharges this duty by deputy, and the practice 
has been for the deputy to hold office during life, tho 
undoubted power of a new Chamberlain to dismiss his 
predecessor's nominee never having been exercised. 
George the Second’s Licensing Act, passed in 17387, 
settled the practice, and the office of Licenser of Plays 
seems to have been—as regards its first holder—a 
sinecure, for a deputy licenser was allowed, who really 
did the work. The chief object seems originally to 
have been to protect the Court and Government from 
satire and ridicule, and to restrain any undue appeals 
to popular love of liberty. Political expediency, rather 
than any regard for morals or delicacy, long regulated 
the exercise of the Licenser’s power. Patriotic senti- 
ments were not tolerated in theatres licensed by the 
Chamberlain, but they might be uttered in the next 
county without fear of restraint, where a magistrate’s 
license for music and dancing was held to allow of 
dramatic performances, and where public opinion took 
care of public morality. 

When George Colman, “the younger,” was made 
Licenser, he illustrated the adage regarding fitness for 
thieftaking. Loose and careless and coarse in his 
own productions, he could well track an indelicate 
allusion or a double-entendre, and he went to work 
with a will, and expunged not only what was wrong, 
but muck that was harmless. He seems to have 
made up his mind that the Devil should not quote 
Scripture for any purpose, and every word or phrase 
that had the slightest allusion or resemblance to sacred 
form or phrase was expunged. Neither the celestial 
nor the infernal regions were allowed to be designated 
by the terms commonly in use; and the Ruler of the 
universe was not to be indicated by attributes, far less 
by the name which is His alone. The sounding oaths 
thea used by the mature man of the world, or by the 
young blood, were equally prohibited with the simper- 
ing expletives of miss in her teens and her chamber- 
maid; and the morality of single sentences was made 
unexceptionable, though little notice was taken of the 
general tendency of a piece. Authors, actors, and 
managers were aghast with the havoc that Colman’s 
alterations and excisions made, and remonstrance was 
as loud as it was futile. But the discovery was soon 
made that when the play had been examined, and 


| amended, and licensed, and the fees paid, the actors 
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might spout what they chose, so that a little manage- 
ment would mitigate or annul the threatened in- 
convenience. Colman, in his own words, was an 
Examiner and Licenser of Plays, not a Spy upon 
Players. 

Colman’s appetite for fees was insatiable: not only 
for regular dramas but for occasional addresses, enter- 
tainments, ‘* orreries,’’ (an attempt on oratorios failed), 
and even single songs, were heavy fees demanded and 
obtained. Possibly in yielding to such claims managers 
were guided rather by the policy of conciliating so 
powerful an official, than by a sense of the justice of 
the case. 

After Colman’s death, Charles Kemble held the office 
of Licenser for a few years, making it a complete 
sinecure, and then resigned the post in favour of his 
son, John Mitchell Kemble, who was distinguished for 
philological studies, and did nothing to make himself 
or the office particularly obnoxious. He died in 1857 
in Ireland, and was succeeded by Mr. Bodham Donne. 
It was while Charles Kemble held the post of Examiner 
that the Act of Parliament which still governs the 
management oftheatres was passed. This Act strictly 
defines what pieces are subject to supervision, and 
regulates the fees payable, so that the extortions of 
the previous Examiner cannot be repeated. 

Mr. Bodham Donne during the sixteen years he held 

he office has been much blamed. He has been found 

fuult with for over-strictness, for laxity, and for 
inconsistency. In a great measure the objections 
answer themselves ; and it can hardly be denied that 
Mr. Donne had a conscientious desire to do his duty, 
and not to interfere unnecessarily with an author's 
language. Public opinion, as a general rule, concerned 
itself very little with the matter: in a late case, when 
he prohibited the lampooning of the Gladstone ministry, 
it was entirely with him; in another—his prohibition 
of certain French plays—it was generally but not 
universally against him. More than once he has 
thought fit to admonish a manager that the skirts 
worn by his danseuses were too scanty: one gentleman 
improved the occasion by advertising that ‘in con- 
sequence of a communication from the Chamberlain, 
the ballet will be dressed in long clothes.” The 
obnoxious communication can hardly have interfered 
with the manager's profits in this case. 

We are not aware that the new Examiner, Mr. 
Pigott, has as yet given any indication of the prin- 
ciples on which he will act. Perhaps a masterly and 
dignified neutrality will be most advantageous to 
all parties, as it will certainly tend most to his own 
comfort. If this be so, where, it may be asked, is the 
use of the Examiner? We would wish the office 
retained in the interests of the author, the manager, 
and the public, for we think some kind of control will 
always be thought necessary by the powers that be, 
and we should hardly like to see—as has been suggested 
—the care of theatrical morality handed over to the 





police. It would be far less agreeable to a literary 
man to defend his production before a magistrate 
against the cayils of Inspector A, or Sergeant B, thay 
to submit to the direction of an expert and a gentleman, 
even though there be no obvious appeal from the 
Examiner’s decision, and no direct responsibility 
attaching to him for a wrong decision. The object 
should be to interest public opinion in the matter, for 
if interested its voice will be heard, and when heard— 
certainly in these days—it will be obeyed. Much will 
depend on the tact with which the new Examiner 
acts: and the greatest praise attaching to the discharge 
of his duties will be that the public at large never hear 
of it. The post is not one for an ambitious man, for 
the greatest good of which it is capable must be done 
quietly and without ostentation. 








THE COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


The Promenade Concerts have continued with great 
success. There was a Russian Night on September 
1st, on which occasion Miss A. Goodwin, a juvenile 
pianist, made a great impression. 

The Mozart Night on September 2nd, had a good 
and popular program, including the ‘ Zauberflite” 
overture ; a selection from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” in which 
Madlle. Benati sang ‘‘ Batti, Batti,”” and Mdlle. Renzi 
* Vedrai carino,” and the “Jupiter” symphony. In 
the second part Mr. Pearson sang Sullivan’s ‘“ Once 
again,” and ‘* My pretty Jane.” The following evening 
was chiefly devoted to Welsh ballads. On September 
7th the first part was devoted to Gounod. 

September 9th was a Weber night, and included the 
overture and a selection from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ;” a bassoon 
concerto by Mr. Wootton ; the “‘ Concert-stuck”’ played 
by Mdme. Sturmfells with the orchestra; and the 
pianoforte solo ‘Il moto perpetuo,” by Miss A. 
Goodwin. The symphony in C major finished the 
first part, which was conducted by Sir Julius Benedict. 
The second part was-of the usual character. 

On the 16th there was a selection from Handel's 
best known works, which drew a large audience. 
Malle. Renzi sang ‘* Angels ever bright and fair,”’ very 
effectively, as did Mdlle. Bianchi ‘‘ As when the dove,” 
from ‘ Acis and Galatea; both ladies were much 
applauded. Mr. Varley gave a vigorous though some- 
what coarse rendering of ‘ Sound an alarm,” and 
‘‘The enemy said,” and was encored in the former. 
Signori Agnesi and Perkins sang ‘‘ The Lord is a Man 
of War,” and the first-named sang ‘ Revenge, 
Timotheus cries,” capitally. ‘‘O ruddier than the 
cherry" was given as an ophicleide solo by Mr. 
Hughes. The second part opened with an instrumental 
selection from Hervée’s ‘‘ Le Petit Faust ;” Mr. Levy had 
also a cornet solo, and Mr., or Signor, Perkins sang 
** Qui sdegno,” with good taste. 

September 18th was a Russian night, with the usual 
ad captandum pieces, with which the audience seemed 
very pleased. The program included the Overture to 
La Vie pour le Czar; the Polonaise, the Romance ‘ La 
Lodola ;” and the ‘Berceuse;" sung respectively by 
Madlles. Renzi and Bianchi. Mr. Varley rendered the 
Volkslied, ‘‘ Scarlet Saraphan,” and Mr. Levy played 
a cornet solo on Russian airs. A fantasia on “ Russian 
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National Airs,” arranged by Mr. Van Maanen, con- 
cluded the first part. On the following evening Malle. 
Liebhart made her appearance, and seemed to have 
lost none of her popularity. Her songs were Allen's 
« Little bird so sweetly singing,’ and Ganz’s “A 
damsel fair.”’ 

Monday was a Balfe night, when the program in- 
eluded the Overture to ‘The Siege of Ivochelle,” a 
selection from * Satanella,” and ‘The Dream” from 
“The Bohemian Girl,” (Mdlle. Liebhart) ; ‘‘ Come into 
the garden, Maud” (Mr. Pearson); and “ The heart 
bowed down” (Mr. Herbert); the finale of Edith, 
«Radiant splendours,” by Mdlle. Bianchi, and ‘On 
balmy wings,” from ‘‘ Jl Talismano,” by Mr. Pearson. 
In the second part Mdlle. Liebhart was encored in 
“Jl Bacio,” and substituted ‘‘ Coming thro’ the rye.” 

On Wednesday the first part was devoted to 
Secthoven.’ From ‘ Fidelio’ were given the Overture, 
Marcellino’s song in the first act, by Mdlle. Liebhart ; 
the “Gold” song, by Sig. Foli; and the celebrated 
quartet in canon by Mdlles. Bianchi and Renzi, Sig. 
Foli and Mr. Pearson. The C minor Symphony was 
well-played, concluding the first part. Sir Julius 
Benedict was the conductor. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were present 
on Thursday, September 24th. The program was, by 
desire, almost entirely taken from Haydn, comprising 
the Andante from the “ Surprise” Symphony, the 
Minuet from the No. 12 Symphony, the No. 11 Sym- 
phony (the whole work), and the Austrian Hymn, 
“God preserve the Emperor.” The vocal included “ In 
native worth” (Mr. Pearson); ‘“‘ With verdure clad” 
(Malle. Bianchi); and ‘ My mother bids me bind my 
hair,” (Mdlle. Renzi). By special request of the Duke 
of Edinburgh Weber's “ Invitation to the Valse,” and 
Herr Keéeler Béla’s waltz, ‘“‘In der neuen Heimath,” 
were given. Herr Béla afterwards had the honour 
of an introduction. 

On Monday, the 28th, the first part was devoted to 
Gounod, and on the 80th to Haydn. 








MR. CHARLES SWAIN. 


The Times obituary column of Sept. 24 contained 
the name of a poet whose works were admired by 
readers of the last generation and attracted the 
favourable notice of such men as Southey, Wordsworth, 
and James Montgomery—we refer to Charles Swain. 
Born in Manchester in 1808, he entered his uncle’s 


dyeing establishment at the age of fourteen. Having 
been employed in it for the second fourteen years of 
his life, he commenced business as an engraver—a line 
of life which he followed until he reached old age. 
When about twenty years of age he first showed 
symptoms of poetical talents by contributing a series 
of thoughtful essays to the Manchester Jris, then 
edited by Montgomery. These were followed by other 
contributions of a similar kind to the Annuals and to 
the Literary Gazette, then in its palmy days, under 
William Jerdan. His first avowed publication, entitled 
“ Metrical Essays on Subjects of History and Imagina- 
tion,” appeared in 1827. ‘This was followed by 
“Beauties of the Mind,” a poetical sketch, with lays 
historical and romantic, in 1831, which was republished 





after an interval of ten years under the title of ‘The 
Mind, and other Poems.” In 1832 he published 
“ Dryburgh Abbey,” which at once established his 
poetical reputation. These he followed up, at intervals, 
during the next quarter of a century, with ‘The 
Cabinet of Poetry and Romance,” “ Rhymes for Child- 
hood,” ‘“ Dramatic Chapters,” ‘‘ Songs and Poems,” 
** Rnglish Melodies,” ‘‘ Letters of Laura d’Auverne and 
other Poems,” ‘‘ Songs and Ballads,” and ‘“ Art and 
Fashion,” the last containing poetical sketches of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Leonardo da Vinci, Gainsborough, 
and other painters. A volume of poetry, entitled 
** Reverberations,” and published in 1849, is ascribed 
to him in ‘ Allibone’s Dictionary of British and 
American Authors.’ <A collected edition of Charles 
Swain’s Poetical Works, with an introduction and a 
portrait of the author, was published at Boston, United 
States, in 1857. Some of his poems have been trans- 
lated into French and German, and he had been in 
receipt of a pension from the Civil List for the last 
seventeen years of his life. Charles Swain had spent 
nearly all his life in Manchester, and the citizens of 
Manchester were proud of their native poet. Mr. 
Swain’s mother came of a Parisian family named 
Tavaré. He died at his residence in Prestwich-park 
Of six children, four daughters survive him. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSICAL ABSENCE OF MIND. 


To toe Eprror or THe OrcuEsTra. 

Sir,—Cases of absence of mind among musicians 
are only too common, and they therefore generally 
attract little notice. But the following, I think, is 
quite sui generis, and I give it as I have heard it, 
simply changing the names. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, then—alto, tenor, and bass—were all old 
friends and associates—many the trio in church, many 
the convivial glee they had sung together. Brown 
(the alto) died, and was buried in the cloisters of the 
church where he had joined in the service for so many 
years. The funeral was numerously attended, for 
Brown was well known and wellliked. It was a 
miserably cold and foggy day, and all present were 
more or less affected and depressed. The service 
ended with Handel's ‘‘ His body is buried,” and as the 
last chord died away the singers returned to 8. s 
Chapel to unrobe. Then said the bass—Robinson—to 
Jones the tenor, whose tears were yet flowing: ‘So 
we have left poor Jones behind!” Jones, like 
Andromache, smiling through his tears, replied sadly 
but humorously, “‘ Not Jones—you mean Robinson !”” 
“Oh,” said the basso; ‘‘ Robinson—ah, Robinson : 
poor Robinson! not a bad fellow, Robinson—a good 
fellow, Robinson!” The precise moment when Robin- 
son discovered that it was not himself but Brown who 
had been buried, I am unable to state.—Yours, &., 


Constant Reaver. 
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THE ART OF TEACHING. 

Teaching itself is an art as sure as any given 
thing required to be taught; it is the art of distribut- 
ing to others a possessed mental power, just as trade 
is the art of distributing to others possessed material 
things ; and like trade it has its false side and its im- 
potent centre. The false side of trade consists in dis- 
tributing to created wanters the fictitious appearance 
of things; the false side of instruction consists in 
distributing to learners an assumed mental power ; 
while the impotent centre is shown in trade by bank- 
ruptey, and in culture by chaos. Perhaps there is no 
more painful sight than seeing a learned and scholarly 
man painfully and unsuccessfully trying to stoop to 
cause an ignorant learner to appreciate and under- 
stand. It seems as though an unheard voice would 
whisper if it could, ‘‘ Between me and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, so that they who would pass from 
hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to us that 
would come from thence.” And the further in advance 
a teacher is of the person to be taught, the greater the 
difficulty in bridging over the gap; for ignorance can 
only reach a little in advance of its present state, and 
unless the teacher can step firmly down and offer, nay 
place, the fruits of knowledge in the other’s hands, the 
grip which makes it his will not be given. For a man 
to know is one thing, for him to impart his knowledge 
to another so that that other may equal, or if a God- 
made better man, ultimately surpass him, is another. 
Now we all know—at least those of us not wrapped up 
in ourselves but observant of outside things know— 
that National Schools give as a rule, and as far as the 
instruction extends, the best education to the people ; 
and the result obtained is owing (1) to the mode of 
putting in, and (2) to the mode of drawing out. And 
why do we find success here? Because the teachers 
are taught to teach. They are not authorised to impart 
possessed knowledge to others until they can prove by 
an open illustration, subject to criticism by accepted 
teachers, that they can level themselves down to the 
capavity of the scholars. Mr. Jolly, in an article in 
The Fortnightly, entitled “ On Teaching and Teachers,” 
has advanced several suggestions respecting the art of 
teaching which it would be well for musicians to con- 
sider ; especially does it behove us to consider, and to 
consider collectively, this matter, as doubtless shortly 
we shall have a large training school established to 
teach ‘ Art as it is called. Would it not be as well, 
seeing that art is solely a general term for pomne, and 
as all porne implies a knowledge of what to do, would 
it not be as well, I say, to pause first and call together 
some learned, scientific men to decide whether musi- 
cians have anything worth teaching, and if so, what ? 
What at present is the state of this art—this ‘‘ Divine” 
art—what can any master put into a pupil’s heart or 
head? Can he put into the heart the love required in 
order to produce true work? No! the love is there, 





and is natural to every living creature, were this love not 
killed by foolishness in teaching. He cannot give what 
God has already given, but he can destroy the direction 
of the spirit. Then what can he put into a person's 
head? ‘I know my notes,” says one. I am glad 
that you have learned, and you know you have learned 
this, and your master knows that he has taught you 
this, and he knows that you know that he knows he 
has taught you this. But beyond key, scale, notes, 
clef, and the common rudiments of a village tinker’s 
musical education, what else can the best public per. 
former allege he ever learned from his teacher? 
What in brief does a pupil know? I confess for my 
part having taken lessons from the best men money 
can employ in modern Italy, and I learned less even than 
the rudiments I have enumerated. Still we can only 
be pitied for this defect; for hitherto it would have been 
impossible for musicians to have developed a collateral 
science giving permanent and accurate knowledge, 
But now things are different. There is no reason now 
that the power is offered us why we should not avail 
ourselves of the friendly aid of our leading psycholo- 
gists, and endeavour to get a little deeper insight to 
the principles affecting esthetics than at present we 
possess. 

Nothing, for example, can be simpler in its truth 
than the solution to the question, ‘‘Why have we 
bars in music?” <A naked mind having impressed 
upon it two impressions of a similar aspect, uncon- 
sciously pictures up a third image which is the 
abstraction or echo of the two preceding impressions. 
Thus the mind of a listener is stimulated and progresses 
with, and in consequence of, the stimulus; the 
recurrent accent is the embodiment in sound of bars, 
and is solely a means by which the audience can be 
collectively depressed, or exhilarated in accordance to 
the will of the producer of such sound. Surely, then, 
if psychology will teach us this, it will teach us more ; 
and we may rest assured that if we, musicians, have 
not suflicient unselfishness to cast our personal feelings 
to the wind and coalesce, forming a congress in which 
each shall cheerfully give up his individual experiences 
for the collective benefit of all, others will take the 
matter up, showing us and, what is more ignominious, 
showing those who are sufficiently credulous still to 
employ us, what we ourselves might now find out for 
our pupils’ benefit, if we only willed it so. Already the 
writing is on the wall, and there are men, who, when 
they begin are neither to be deterred nor turned 
aside. When men like Mr. Sully* write in this strain: 
‘¢ The chaotic state of opinion on all matters relating 
to the Fine Arts seems to indicate that we are still far 
from the construction and even from the conception of 
an Aisthetic Science. In common with all departments 
of experience in which the emotional element is pre- 
dominant, art has stubbornly sought to exclude the 





* Sully on “Sensation and Intuition.” Essay last “On the 
Possibility of a Science of Esthetics.” King & Co., Cornhill. 
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cold, grey dawn of scientific inquiry.” We may be sure 
others will follow in the wake. The art we follow is 
divine with us, only so far as we ourselves are pure and 
true; and we can prove its divinity so far as we can 
by explanation evoke new states which are true in 
a pupil's mind ; but as long as teaching has no science, 
as long as teaching knows no laws save the fitful fancy 
or personal preference of the man employed as Master, 
so long each Professor of Music will be led to consider 
himself as the embodiment of truth and finality of 
excellence, and will see no need for establishing exami- 
nations which can testify, not only that he can do, but 
that he knows, and ean level himself down to give to 
others a rational explanation of what is to be done, 
why done so, and why false in any other soever way. 
‘Time enough to see what can be got out of a pupil, and 
how, when a science of culture is established that 
shall in all rudimentary and compulsory conditions be 
accepted and uniform, showing what we impart. What 
is the moral? Let us gather together such brains as 
the country can produce beneficial to our art, and let 
us have an open congress. If there are in England in 
our profession a thousand unselfish men who will 
each give £5—I will give mine and more if needed—no 
doubt we could get immense benefit by the collected 
wisdom of such men as Dr. Carpenter, of ‘*‘ Unconscious 
Mental Cerebration” celebrity, and Dr. Bain, who 
wrote the International ‘“‘ Mind and Body,” and Mr. 
Sully of The Fortnightly ; not forgetting our, and the 
world’s highest art critic, Mr. Ruskin, and lay the basis 
for a permanent school of true teaching. But even to get 
benefit from these men, if we succeeded in collecting 
them, we must humble ourselves—which seems difficult 
for a musician—we must not believe that we are 
possessed of a divine faculty for which we are to tax 
persons, but we must appear in our true colours as 
sole believers each in his individual sensations, and as 
men desirous of escaping from so low a state of things 
into a higher, and into a real artistic life. How easy 
for a congress of men to establish a series of rudimen- 
tary questions, capable of written answers, which ques- 
tions could be permanent, and common property of 
all teachers of music, and being based upon logical 
application of known esthetic principles would be 
capable of clear proof! For example, here are a few 
quite rudimentary and simple questions jotted down 
for some little children I teach :— 


Questions for the Advancement of Music as a Relative Art—and for 
the Right Understanding of Song as a Fine Art.—First Series— 
Art Foundations. 

GeyenaL Questions.—1. What is Feeling?—2. What is Ex- 
pression ?—3, Briefly explain the difference between Expression 
and Feeling.—-4, Are Feelings good and bad, right and wrong ?— 
5. What is the use of Words ?—6. What is the condition for the 
right expressing of thought or feeling through accepted words ?— 
7. Explain the relationship between liberty and obedience. 

Musican Opeprence.—8. What is Music?—9. What is the use 
of bars ?—10. How do you know what the division or measure of 
Music will be before you begin performing ?—11. Are bars of im- 





portance to a listener? if so, how are they presented through 
sound?—12. State the opposites to power, to height, and to 
quickness.—13. State the contradictories to power, to height, and 
to quickness. 


Lizerty 1n Ants.—14. Explain the difference between Language 
and Music.—15. Is Musical Expression dependent on any feelings 
—on the first that come, or upon certain selected feelings properly 
controlled ?—16. Give your reasons for your answer.—17. If two 
similar passages of sound occur, one following the other, how 
would you give the second passage in relationship to the first ?— 
18. Give your reasons ?—19. If after a difference in the progres- 
sion a passage ocenrs similar to a passage at the commencement 
of the piece, how would you treat this return of melody so as to 
infuse more expression the second time than the first ?—20. How 
should you give passages which do not vary in m®de (minor or 
major), but vary in form (melody), when they occur in the centre 
of a piece, the piece afterward returning to its original or com- 
mencing form ? 

Cuartes Lunn. 








A SUMMER DAY. 


*Tis Morning! and from slumber sweet 
The world awakes, and sunbeams greet 
The tender grass and glist’ning dew, 
With golden rays and warmth anew ; 
And high above the rip’ning corn 

Larks hail with songs the op’ning morn. 


"Tis Noon ! the sun is at his height, 

And throws a radiant blaze of light 

O’er noble towns and fields of green, 
tobing im beauty every scene ; 

And not a cloud appears on high 

To break the soft blue of the sky. 


Tis Evening! and dark shadows come 
O’er the earth, for day is done ; 
The moon now in the heaven ascends, 
And Nature with the evening blends 
In calm repose ; while from their height 
Stars brightly twinkle through the night. 
Oxford. J. K. 








Srace Reatism.—It should be always remembered that the 
whole interest of stage enjoyment is found in character and 
mental action; the rest—scenery, decoration, dresses, &., shou'd 
be, as it were, sufficiently ‘‘ indicated,” so far as not to have 
anything discordant. The fantastic discoveries of archwological 
science, the odd and eccentric types of costume and furniture, 
which are guessed at and spelt out of illuminated MSS. and 
medals, are all unfamiliar, and though possibly correct, were not 
present even to those who wrote the plays thus illustrated. They 
are less present to the mind of the audience. There is besides 
no guarantee that there have not been mistakes in the treatment 
and manipulation of what might have been right in the main. 
There are certain conventional types of costume and illustration 
to which an audience is accustomed, and which indicate suffi- 
ciently the era to which the piece belongs; and this is all that is 
required, all that will harmonise with the grand object of interest, 
the progress of character, and the action of the drama. Go 
beyond this and we shall have to employ an army of builders, 
carpenters, furniture-makers, upholsterers, &¢., who will have 
almost to work at their trades between the acts. The realism of 
scenery, departing from the natural principle of * indication,” has 
led to an extravagance that will be content with nothing less than 
a literal reproduction of the object itself in all its entirety. Ifa 
crowd or an army is to be introduced, nothing will suffice but a 
crowd or an army almost as vast as areal one, When the books 
of the Camden Society or the Calendars of State Papers are to be 
studied to set off a drama, the result will be thrown away on the 
persons who are legitimately thinking of-the play, and only the 
stray antiquary will truly appreciate such labour,—Fitzgerald’s 
Lives of the Kembles. 
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The Praise of Jehovah. Jubilee Cantata. 
Version by I’. W. Roster. Composed by Carn 
Manta von Weser. London: W. Goodwin and 
Lamborn Cock. 1874. 


The English 


Occasional compositions rarely last long after the 
event has been celebrated; but this cantata, as in a 
more recent instance connected with our International 
Exhibition, was not used at all for the purpose for 
which it was written. The King of Saxony, Frederic 
Augustus, shrank from the somewhat fulsome adulation 
with which Frederick Kind filled his ode on that 
monarch’'s fiftieth anniversary (in the year 1818) of 
coming to the throne; and Weber's vocal composition 
was thus laid aside. But he wrote instead the Jubilee 
overture, than which hardly anything has been more 
admired, or promises to be more enduring. The 
cantata before us has been well-known in Germany; 
but though a few copies in its original form have 
reached England, it has obtained little notice here. 
Mr. Rosier’s adaptation of English words, aud the 
performance at the Gloucester Festival, will make it 
well-known and available, and the symmetry and beauty 
of the music must obtain as many admirers as hearers, 
Some little allowance must be made for a modification 
rather than a change of sentiment; for to German 
ideas the original work would have a semi-sacred 
character ; and there is nothing in the English words 
inconsistent with the music to which they are now 
united. Considering the number and nature of 
Weber's compositions, we do not think it a happy idea 
that the writer of the Preface has placed this quasi. 
sacred cantata in juxtaposition with Der I’reischiitz, as 
it seems to invite captious criticism. 

The cantata opens with a short Introduction to a 
chorus in Ei flat, the voices having the notes of the 
common chord accompanied by arpeggios, the bass 
instruments taking the key-note and dominant alter- 
nately. Two short subjects are interwoven with good 
effect: the following change and return (here con- 
densed) is very effective and quite Weberish :— 
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This air is nicely worked up and the accompaniments 
full of choice bits of instrumentation. 

A recitative and air for soprano follows; the 
Andantino, of which the following is the commence- 
ment— 
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is succeeded by the joyous outburst—-Allegro vivace— 
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Lord...... for all his won- ders done. 


The next number (4) is a short but telling “‘ Storm | 


Chorus,” in which the accompaniments are truly 
characteristic of the composer. In No. 5, a short bass 
recitative introduces a duet for two trebles, 
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1 with chorus; in the latter occurs a bass solo beginning 
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chorus, and a modification of the original figure con- 
cludes the number. An accompanied recitative with 


- flute obbligato introduces the tenor air— 
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No. 6, a fine descriptive bass recitative, leads to a 
light and delicate quartet, the following passage bring: 
ing in the chorus :— 
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ends as it opened in A flat, the changes of time and 
key being very telling. No. 2, a mother singing as 
children named on the shore, opens thus : 
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The same figure is used afterwards in the accompani- 
ment, before the Soli voices come in again. This 
number is very elaborately worked up, and forms in- 
deed the climax of the cantata, for what follows 
hardly sustains the interest. 

No. 8 consists of recitatives for Tenor and Soprano, 
introducing the final chorus, which opens Adagio, 4-4, 
after twenty bars changing to Presto, 2-2, and so con- 
cludes. 

In these days of strained effects and overloaded in- 
strumentation, it is a treat to listen to such music as 
we have sketched; and we think that our numerous 
choral societies will do to well add to their repertoire 
this cantata, which is not beyond their means of execu- 
tion, or the understanding of an average audience. 





Westward Ho! A Cantata for Female Voices. Poetry 
by E. Wearnerty, M.A. Music by Josern L. 
Rorcret. London: Hutchings & Romer, 1874. 


This Cantata forms one of a series for female voices, 
now in course of issue. Mr. Weatherly, to whom our 
readers are indebted for many pretty lyrics which have 
appeared in our columns, furnishes the words, con- 
cerning which he says: 

‘‘T have endeavoured to evolve out of the common-place life o¢ 
common-place folks (as we all are), sufficient dramatic interest 
for musical purposes. I trust the introduction of the gipsies into 
what is so essentially a sea-picture, will be considered no more 
impossible than the artists’ ‘ bit of colour’ in a grey landscape 
or seascape; or than the melo-dramatic characters and circum- 
stances which so often meet us in our everyday life.” 


The scene is a fishing village : the events, the departure 
of the fishermen, a visit from gipsies, a storm, anxiety 
of those left at home, and the safe return of the fisher- 
men. There are nine “numbers.” ‘The first opens 
in A flat 6-8 time with a short instrumental introduc- 
tion to the fishermen’s chorus, full of bright melody : 
this modulates into D natural, simultaneously changing 
the time. In this portion occurs the following lead, 
afterwards very pleasingly harmonized : 
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After an effective episode in F natural this number 





A-longthe sun-ny shin-gles The children flit saa fleet, 


A recitative introduces the ‘* Gipsies Chorus ”’ No. 4. 
This is in F, the opening and ending being in the 
minor mode; the music is full of character, and the 
quaint and piquant accompaniment gives a peculiar 
charm. 

The duet which follows is melodious and simple in 
construction: the mournful sentiment of the first verso 
and the change for the latter are expressed by tho 
major and minor modes of A; there is ample room for 
the display of vocal taste. 

No. 6, is a ‘Choral Prayer” with an introduction 
foreshadowing the rising storm : 
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Look from Thythronea - bove, Send us Thy light! 
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Afterwards comes a mother’s lullaby, with this subject : 
dolce. 
_— . + —— ame 
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on the sea, And loud the sea-winds ring, 





Oba by, storm is 


No. 8, is a ‘Chorus of Angels” in answer to the 
previous prayer, a short solo dividing it in two parts. 
The accompaniment with its repetition of chords 
pianissimo tells well. 

The last number (9) is a chorus of rejoicing, the 
opening quite dramatic. Itis well worked up, and gives 
a perfectly happy termination to the cantata, after 
exhibiting some of the author’s contrapuntal resources. 

We can recommend ‘ Westward Ho!” as an ac- 
quisition to the home circle, to the school, and to 
any gathering where a trio of treble voices is found, 
capable of rendering good but not difficult music with 
taste and feeling. 








Kran anp Sippons.—Mrs. Siddons and Edmund Kean once 
played together in the same piece. This was one of the old 
glories of the Irish stage. Kean was about nineteen years of age 
when, in the course of his wanderings, he played at Belfast Osmyn 
and young Norval to the Zara and Lady Randolph of the majestic * 
Sarah. In the first part Edmund was slightly imperfect, and the 
Siddons shook her august head at the apparent cause—a cause 
which often marred the genius of the last great master of his art 
in later days. Sarah’s judgment of the young fellow at Belfast 
has come down through the chroniclers to the present times. 
“He plays well, very well,” said the Siddons, ‘‘ but there is too 
little of him ever to make a great actor.” And yet this lad at 
Belfast was destined to overthrow the Kemble school of tragedy 
to its very foundations, 
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M USIC.—J. B. CRAMER & CO. keep in stock the largest and 

the most varied collection of Music (vocal and instrumental) by all the 
London and Foreign Publishers, which they supp'y at the usual rates. Schools 
and professors supplied. Orders from the country, accompanied by a remittance, 
promptly attended to. Catalogues forwarded pst free on application. 


201, Regent Street, London, W. 


QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
h Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Just Pusiisuep. 


THE EDINBURGH MARCH 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, , 
BY 
HERBERT S. OAKELEY, Mus. Doc. & Prof. Mus. Univ. Edin. 
First Pearormep at THe Livenroon Festivan, 1874. 
Pianoforte Arrangement (by the Composer) from the Score, 
Four Sa#i.unes. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER and CO., 1, Berners-street, W. 





Che Mrechestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 
." P.O. Onpens tn FAVouR or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Recent Street, W. 
Orrice FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., 55, Kina Srreet, Recent Srreer, W. 
AGENTS FoR tHe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Finer Sr., B.C. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*.* We cannot undertake to notice all the Sheet Music sent us for Review. 


Besides the limit of space, in some cases silence is the only kindness we 
can show, 


Y.—Your letter is a gross personal attack ona very respectable man and 
good musician, 

W. A. G.—Letter received. The book shall be noticed in our next. 

A. R. W.—Received. 





Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, 55, King street, 
Regent-street, W. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 1874. 





MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


For some years, at every successive meeting of the 
‘Three Choirs,” there has been much talk about the 
discontinuance or entire modification of these gather- 
ings, and at Gloucester it seems to be generally 
believed that this year’s festival is the last of the kind 
that will be held in the cathedral. The Dean of 
Worcester, if it said, takes the initiative in wishing 
to dispense with extraneous assistance, and to make 
the meeting simply an enhanced performance, by 
greater numbers, of music written specially for the 








church service. The question has a varied aspect as 
viewed from a religious or from a musical point of 
view; and it has another aspect as regards the 
machinery it is necessary to employ to make the 
Festival a financial success. We believe that the 
latter aspect is offensive to most of those who dislike 
the present system; and it requires an admission of 
the paramount claims of both Art and Charity to 
induce them to tolerate or take part in the proceedings 
necessary to ensure remunerative attendances. It 
cannot be denied that the country festivals have done 
good service to music, and that the ¢éclat given by the 
assemblage of the county aristocracy, gentry, and 
clergy in the cathedral church has been a great 
stimulus both to composers and executants. Indeed 
these festivals afford the most ready means of bringing 
out new works by native composers, and almost the 
only chance as far as regards sacred works of any 
magnitude. It would be a pity that in the three cities, 
even if it were possible, the festival should be entirely 
disconnected from the cathedral; but if a large concert 
hall be available in each city for secular purposes, in 
this hall might also be performed oratorios ; while the 
usual church services might be strengthened, both as 
regards the music performed and the performers, with- 
out changing the appearance of the cathedrals, by 
transforming them into very bad concert rooms. But 
it will be impossible to make these gatherings exclu- 
sively religious and devotional, and bishops and the 
clergy themselves have never been behind in their 
worship of the prime donne of the day. 

Much fault has been found with Canon Barry for 
the sermon he preached, and he has published the 
following letter in explanation :— 

‘‘T certainly did not maintain that the Cathedral should be 
exclusively devoted to the uses of actual worship. What I did 
say was that historical investigation showed the Festival to have 
been mainly designed for the celebration of Divine service in 
special fulness and beauty; and that this object, comparatively 
neglected of late years, ought to be restored to its rightful 
position of primacy. Nor did I say that oratorios, as we now 


| understand the term, were generally unfit for performance in 


church. My own opinion, publicly expressed in the sermon at 
the Worcester Festival of 1872, happens to be in the opposite 
direction. I spoke of oratorios, as originally meant to be 
adjuncts to Divine worship, and adduced the structure of Bach's 
Passion music as affording a distinct evidence of this; and it so 
happens that, among oratorios of more modern type, I actually 
dwelt upon Handel’s Messiah as rising to the tone and spirit of 
almost direct adoration. I added simply that, if anything in the 
present arrangements for their performance militated against the 
virtual preservation of this idea, it ought to be swept away, in 
order that the oratorio might have a right to keep its place in the 
House of God.” 


This would be all very well if the music of the Festival 
were all sacred; but the secular portion—the hearing 
the great singers and a great orchestra in their 
operatic triumphs—is a great, possibly the greatest, 
attraction to the local public. 

The Cathedral clergy are, we doubt not, quite con- 
scientious in their scruples, and would be quite as 
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likely to court martyrdom as pupularity; we think, 
therefore, that the following lines from the Atheneum 
are not likely to help the cause of Art :— 

“The Festivals have tended to make the Cathedral clergy 

popular, and there is nothing which will bring them into greater 
odium with the laity of counties and towns than any attempt to 
impede art advancement, by diminishing the musical attraction of 
the three Choir Gatherings.” 
And it is useless to talk of bigotry. What is wanted 
is to enlist the sympathies of the ruling clergy on the 
side of the sacred performances, and to eliminate any- 
thing from the merely musical attractions and the way 
of putting them forth which can give offence to the 
religious mind, and afford an excuse or a reason for 
condemning the Festivals as a whole. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


The Englishman, as is well known, is serious in his 
amusements, and he even takes the small modicum of 
fun which comes to his share in a gloomy and misan- 
thropic way. The grins must be remarkably broad 
which elicit his sympathy, and it needs the very 
utmost impetus from burlesque or buffoonery to move 
him to laughter. This fact deserves consideration 
from those who are now catering for him by the pro- 
duction of Opéra Comique. True he has been educated 
out of the musical burlesque by means of Offenbach, 
Herve, Serpette, and Delibes, and the next step is not 
so great as the one he has already taken, while en- 
couragement is to be found in the success of late pro- 
ductions. And the delicacy of taste and attention 
required to enjoy the dramatic humour and musical 
nuances Of the approaching fashion, is by no means 
irreconcileable with the typical temperament of the 
average Englishman. 

Anyhow, the experiment—successful in its initiation 
—is to be tried on a more extended scale, and we fear 
that in the next season the public will have a surfeit. 
Theatrical managers are only too apt to follow a suc- 
cessful lead, and if a good quarry be started few will 
care to be out of the chase. So far the indications are 
that French talent will be chiefly relied upon: French 
music, light, melodious, and piquant; and French 
libretti with the dialogue shortened (for no English 
audience will endure the ‘‘ talkee talkee” enjoyed on 
the other side), the morals improved, the liveliness 
toned down, and the wit dropped in favour of insular 
jokes and topical allusions. In fact, a skeleton or a 
shadow of a French work, to be made the best of by 
an English adapter, and English artists, vocal, instru- 
mental, and dramatic. 

Now, in the event of such a demand for the pieces 
we have alluded to, is there no room for the occupation 
of “native talent’ otherwise than in tinkering and 
preparing French wares for the British market ? 
There are English composers who can write lightly and 
melodiously, and who might descend from needless 





stilts and write naturally; and there certainly are 
English dramatists who can produce “ books” quite 
equal in merit and stage effect to our average adapta- 
tions: is there no chance of these united producing 
something at once worthy and attractive? There is 
one gentleman who has done much by himself, much 
in collaboration with Balfe, Benedict, Wallace, 
Gounod, and others; much also in the way of adapta- 
tion—we mean Mr. H. B. Farnie: cannot or will not 
he draw out a ‘ native” composer, and with him place 
on the stage a good and popular comic opera ? 





NOTES. 


Cardinal Cullen has done his best to injure Balfe’s last work 
in the composer’s native metropolis. On Sunday last, 
September 27, a pastoral was read in all the Dublin chapels. 
His eminence denounces the performance of ‘Jl Talismano” 
at the chief Dublin theatre by the Italian Opera Company ; 
one scene he declares to be a shameful burlesque of Catholic 
religious ceremonial, with altar, censers, and procession, in 
which nuns are represented by ballet girls, and the choir 
by actors whose chanting is “discordant and disgusting.” 
The pastoral forbids the Catholics of Dublin to visit the 
theatre. Mr. Mapleson has since modified the scene. 


It is said that the music and English rights of Lecocq’s new 
comic opera, Le Pré Saint-Gervais, has been purchased by 
Messrs. Enoch for the sum of one thousand pounds. Com- 
posers of comic opera seem to have indeed ‘ struck ile.” 


The Liverpool Festival, which commences as we go to press, 
seems likely to prove very successful. As regards the program, 
the chief vocalists, and the band and chorus, little more can be 
desired, and we have every anticipation of a triumphant result. 
And so must those have who are responsible for the under- 
taking ; for it has already been determined that the Liverpool 
Festival shall be of triennial recurrence. 


The harvest festival which was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Sunday last, shows what immense power for good may be 
exercised by cathedral establishments now that they are roused 
from their long lethargy. It is impossible to imaginea greater 
contrast than exists between St. Paul’s of the present day and 
the building where twenty years ago the chief energies ex- 
pended were on “ Admission ‘wopence” in the week-day, 
and avoiding the Sunday celebration with ‘ Please, sir, will 
you go, ‘cause the canon’s in a hurry.” 


Déjazet, in her seventy-fourth year, and in straitened 
circumstances, has appealed to the French public for the 
means to enable her to pass the days that remain to her in 
comfort, and her benefit has just taken place in the Ventadour 
Theatre. The price of an orchestra stall was sixty francs. In 
the height of her fame she saved a hundred thousand francs, 
which she embarked and lost in the theatre that bears her ~ 
name in Paris. Those who ever saw her in “La Lisette de 
Béranger,” dressed as the old woman with her grandchildren 
about her, will never forget the pathos which she threw into 
the famous sung of Bérat. The enormous effect that song 
produced in Paris was the cause of the report, even now 
believed, that Déjazet was the original Lisette. This is not 
so. She had acted previously in a vaudeville called ‘ Les 
Chansons de Béranger” which obtained a success only to be 
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exceeded by the famous song. One day, when the great poet 
had become so enfeebled that he could no longer go to the 
theatre, she paid him a visit, and sang him the ditty. 
Béranger was paler than the singer, and Mdlle. Judith Frire, 
the real Lisette, who used to sit in the quiet chimney-corner 
when he was gone and repeat his songs, but who died before 
him, wept as she listened to the touching words and melody. 
When she had finished, the poet rose, and taking the head of 
the young girl between his hands, kissed her forehead, 
exclaiming, “My daughter!” The Globe suggests that it 
would be a graceful and sympathetic act for this artist’s English 
brethren of the stage to organise a benefit in Londonfor her. 
Dy. Barry has just caused his Festival sermon to be printed. 
Ile has also written an apptndix in explanation of his opinions 
on the subject of holding the festivals in the cathedrals. 
After glancing at the chief grounds of objection raised to the 
old and the existing system, he proceeds to explain the scheme 
which he would substitute for the present one. Ie then 
applies himself to the arguments which he is aware would be 
raised to his scheme. First, as tothe funds. He acknow- 
ledges at once that they could not hope to engage the greatest 
artists. ‘* We could not afford to pay £350 to one singer, and 
¥250 to another ; we must dispense with some of the accom- 
plished instrumentalists, who now come down from London ; 
we could no longer make our cathedral rival in this respect the 
Crystal Palace or Exeter Hall.” But he has no fears that the 
charitywill materially suffer. In conclusion, he does not see 
why the action of Worcester in this matter need necessarily 
determine that of Gloucester or Hereford: and he adds:—* The 
request for the use of the cathedral in 1875 wll, I understand, 
be made almost immediately, and will, of course, receive the 
most careful and respectful consideration from the Dean and 
Chapter. Whatever the issue of that consideration may be, it 
is clear that some offence must be given to one or other of the 
parties opposed to each other on this vexed question.” 
Lord Hampton has just issued an answer to Canon Barry's 
sermon and appendix. He alludes to Earl Dudley's offer of 
£10,000 to the Worcester Cathedral Restoration Fund on 
condition that the festivals should be changed, and to his sub- 
sequent offer to subscribe £5000 without condition, provided 
Lord Hampton himself would raise the rest. Lord Hampton’s 
address called forth a subscription of £11,000, and had it not 
been for the desire to save the festivals a large portion of 
that money would not have been subscribed. For himself, he 
will do everything in his power to maintain the festivals on 
their present footing, and he contends that the Worcester 
Chapter were bound by ‘‘an implied condition which cannot 
fairly be disregarded.” He expresses his regret that friendship 
and good neighbourhood should be endangered by this un- 
necessary and unwise attempt to destroy those glorious com- 
binations of charity and devotion and sacred music, which had 
been regarded for generations with approbation and delight by 
an immense majority of the population in the district, and 
excited admiration in every part of England. The charity 
appeared to occupy a very subordinate place in Dr. Barry's 
ideas of reform, and the poor widows and orphans must take 
their chance. Ile hoped the Chapter might, on reflection, feel 
that, after accepting the £10,000, they were not quite so free as 
Dr. Barry supposed. If not, he should be ready to bear his share 
in future contests, and he trusted he should not be without good 
and trusty recruits in a cause which he believed to be so good. 
A letter signed “ Rose Mary Crawshay ” has been addressed 
from Cyfarthfa Castle to the papers advocating the systematic 











establishment of amateur theatricals among working-people as 
an antidote to their drinking habits. The writer thinks that 
the drama “ might be introduced among the rising generation 
of work-people, as an innocent and ennobling manner of filling 
up some of that greater leisure which seems in danger of being 
devoted solely to the public-house for want of any powerful 
rival attraction.” After suggesting a scheme for initiating 
such performances, she continues: ‘* It may be, in God’s pro- 
vidence, that the words of a good play, feelingly uttered, may 
have a power over people whom nothing can get within the 
church or chapel doors, and may satisfy that craving for 
excitement, that longing to forget the sorrows of life, which 
they now gratify by the pleasures of intoxication. Hence I 
have faith in the power of the drama, properly conducted, as 
an antidote to the dram.” We think the plan quite prac- 
ticable among large assemblies of workmen, but less so in 
villages. In both some opposition might be expected from the 
ministers of religion : especially from some Dissenting bodies, 

The Liverpool Leader contains the following remarks with 
reference to their recent trial. ‘They indicate pretty plainly 
their future course, and there can be no doubt that their self- 
appointed censorship, so far as it represents public opinion, 
will exercise a wholesome restraint, where some kind of 
restraint is needed. Both managers and actors may profit by 
it, and many outrages on morals may be avoided :— 

‘‘ We represent an extensive and influential section of theatre- 
goers when we denounce the growing habit of doing on the 
stage what, being distinctly suggestive of two meanings, is 
accepted, laughed at, and gloated over by many hearers as 
suggestive of prurient and immoral thoughts. Whoever speaks 
or dances thus in public, whoever allows it, whoever engages 
artists who have become notorious for it, is in our opinion an 
enemy of the public, deserving of the severest censure critics 
can print, and unworthy of support by decent people. Now 
this may be an extreme theory. It may differ from the one 
acted on by most critics. It may run counter to the practices 
in a majority of existing theatres. It may deeply offend 
artists and managers who make money by pandering to the 
worst instincts of thoughtless men and women. Nevertheless, 
it animates our criticisms on public amusements, and as we 
thus please our readers, sustain our reputation, and satisfy our 
conscience, we shall continue to combat theatrical immorality,” 





Tewkesbury Abbey is to be thoroughly restored under the 
superintendence of Sir Gilbert Scott. A restoration committee 
has been formed, which includes Earl Beauchamp, Lord 
Sudeley, Mr. W. E. Dowdeswell, M.P., Mr. J. Reginald Yorke, 
M.P., Mr. T. Gambier Parry, the Vicar, the Rev. Canon 
Davies, and others. Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere, Bart., is 
the chairman. It would be difficult to find a more con- 
scientious restorer than Sir G. Scott, yet. visitors to our old 
churches and cathedrals in the next generation will be able to 
form a far better idea of his style of restoration than of the 
original work. ‘Tewkesbury has been shamefully treated, but 
even there we should prefer the old masonry, although decayed, 
to the spick and span new machine carvings which may occupy 
its place. 





The Music of the Deep has often been used by Poets, though 
by them as well as their readers the imagination has mostly 
been thought to furnish it. Yet it would appear that there is 
the foundation of an Ocean Orchestra, if we may credit the 
following which appears in a Transatlantic paper :— 

‘Strange sounds are often heard rising from the waters of 
our coasts that would be apt to astonish the superstitious 
listener. Sometimes they rise in the air like the bang of a huge 
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drum, and again seem to steal over the waves with a low, 
murmuring wail. Seamen are often startled by the ‘ boom, 
boom ’ that seems to steal over the vessel, seeming to their ears 
more like the drum of some long-lost crew than the voice of 
an insignificant member of the family of fishes. For such 
it is, and well-known as the bearded drum-fish. Another 
faithful satellite of Euterpe is found in the noisy maigre. It 
makes a strange cooing moan, accompanied by a sharp croak 
that ean be heard at a depth of 150ft. The fish attains a 
length of about 6ft., and weighs 40lb. In numerous experi- 
ments on a fish found in the Gulf of Mexico, called the Grunt, 
[found that the voice was used and modulated as with other 
animals. When touched with the knife the grunts that it 
gave vent to fairly rose to a shriek, and when dying its moans 
and sobs were almost disagreeably human. Once I hauled 
in, and found nicely hooked a Grunt, and no sooner had I 
placed him in the boat than he commenced a series of grunts 
and sobs that bid fair to take me by storm. Now he would 
make a low noise, and gradually swell the ‘ melody,’ and finally 
hurl at me such a blast of entreaties, all of which were pro- 
duced without a struggle, that my better nature was aroused, 
and I made haste to toss him back, and as he disappeared he 
uttered a squeak which, together with the splash, sounded to 
me like a bond fide ‘thank you,’ and I have no doubt but 
what it was. Baron Humboldt mentions an occurrence which 
he witnessed in the South Sea. ‘ About seven o’clock in the 
evening the sailors were terrified by an extraordinary noise in 
the air like the beating of tambourines followed by sounds that 
seemed to come from the ship, and resembled the escape of air 
from boiling liquid.’ Many other instances could be called up 
to prove that fishes use their vocal organs to some purpose, 
but the above serve to show that they have a well-defined 
voice, and that it is capable of modulation.” 

It is to be hoped that some one may be able to utilise from the 
sea the vast amount of musical ability hitherto unappreciated. 
It would be a great advantage if the inhabitants of our 
Aquariums could furnish their own music. Let Brighton and 
Margate look to it. 

Ilerr Julius Rietz is announced as the editor of a complete 
edition of the works of Mendelssohn, to be published by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel, of Leipzig, who have made the necessary 
arrangements with the original publishers. 

It has been pretty generally understood that’ Sir Julius 
Benedict is to be the Principal or Superintendent of the new 
Training School for Music which is now building at South 
Kensington. The only objection to Sir Julius for such a post 
is one that cannot be remedied: he is not an Englishman, 
We believe there are those to be found among our own 
countrymen who might fill the post well as far as the individual 
was concerned: but one of ourselves would hardly inspire 
confidence, or be recognised as a fit head by the members of 
the musical profession. On the score of genius, experience, 
and tact, no one can object to Sir Julius Benedict, and he has 
no enemies. Moreover, he long ago did all he could to remove 
the solitary objection when he obtained letters of naturalisation 
as an English subject. 


A petition, asking for a pension from the Queen's Civil 
Service Fund for Dr. Fowle, is going about. It appears therein 
that this worthy Doctor of Music and Master of Arts is 
eminently the “ People’s Musician,” that he has conferred 
invaluable benefits on the Church by his many useful and 
valuable works; that he has been “ going it” for more than 
twenty years, has done more for country choirs than “ any 
other man,” is a favourite with all bandmasters, and has been 
thanked by the Queen. But the Last of his works (Laus 
Deo!) has not paid, and hence the need of the pension. We 
heartily—wish he may get it! 








We regret to have to chronicle the death of Mr. Thomas J 
Williams, the prolific farce-writer. He died on the 8th ult. 
at his house in Fulham-road in his fiftieth year. He was a 
good linguist, and spoke Italian, Spanish, French and German 
fluently. Ile wrote a tale the “ Death of Darnley,” at the 
age of sixteen, and his first farce, “ l’ve Written to Brown,” 
was produced in 1859; since which time his farces have been 
multitudinous. a 

The Athenzum shows that as regards the music of this 
year’s “ festivals,” there is no cause for grumbling at the 
neglect of native talent, and gives a long list of works by 
Englishmen which appear in their programs :— 

‘¢1t must be remembered that at these festivals for charitable 

purposes financial considerations cannot be sacrificed in favour 
of novelties by native composers which may not prove attrac- 
tive, and that here, as in fact everywhere, for music is 
cosmopolitan, there is a ‘prejudice’ in favour of the works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Schubert, Schumann, Auber, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Hérold, 
&e., among dead composers, and of Verdi, Gounod, Costa, 
Benedict, &c., among living composers.” 
The ery of neglect and its cause are both due to British 
snobbishness: the English composer overrates himself, and is 
underrated by his compatriots ; the latter not only believe the 
genius of Beethoven, Mozart, &c., unapproachable by English- 
men, but think that everything produced by the one is 
superior to anything that can be done by the other. The 
exhibition of “ native talent” is tolerated, not sought for; it 
serves as a foil to the superior foreign material. 


There has been much well-founded complaint from time to 
time of the conduct of British officers in India towards the 
natives, but we question whether anything can surpass in 
deliberate cruelty the last act for which Colonel Macdonald 
commanding the Deolee Irregular Force is answerable. In a 
letter from Ajmeer, Rajpootana, it is stated that he has 
actually succeeded in introducing the Scotch bagpipes among 
the native regiments in India. His horrible project had been 
well considered, and at last, ‘‘ having received four splendid 
‘pipes’ from home,” these terrible instruments were placed 
in the hands of four most promising bandsmen, and after a 
year’s preparation in the hills they were sent down to the 
station, the natives exhibiting the greatest excitement. It is 
difficult to predict the consequences that may ensue: what 
the Colonel anticipates may be gathered from the fact that he 
has made a tastefully laid-out cemetery at the end of the 
parade ground. We are glad to learn on the authority of 
the same letter (which by the bye appears in the Aberdeen 
Journal) that Colonel Macdonald's proceedings have attracted 
the notice of the Government. 


It is no fault of Welshmen if Welsh art, especially music, is 
not better known. All over the Prineipality societies are 
either formed or forming for the cultivation of music generally, 
and for a diffusion of the knowledge of both the old and new 
music of Wales. Some time since we noticed a very interesting | 
lecture on Ancient Welsh Music delivered at the Society of 
Fine Arts by Mr. Brinley Richards. We are informed that 
arrangements are made for the delivery of this and similar 
lectures by the same gentleman in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Richards’s enthusiasm in his country’s cause 
is well known, and we feel assured that the time spent in 
hearing him lecture will prove both agreeable and profitable to 
all lovers of national music. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane Theatre opened on August 29th with 
“* Amy Robsart” and the opening of the Grand Christ- 
mas Pantomime of “ Jack in the Bow.” Summer pan- 
tomime at Drury Lane was certainly a novelty. The 
production of “ Itichard Caur de Lion” on last Satur- 
day evening is to be chronicled as another success to 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton. Mr. Andrew Halliday is the 
adapter, and no expense has been spared in the mount- 
ing of the piece. Scenery by Mr. Beverly, good 
characteristic music, Oriental ballets, horses, dogs, 
acrobats, military bands, and a host of supernumeraries 
in gorgeous and appropriate costumes, add to the at- 
tractions dramatic and literary of the piece. 

At the Haymarket, Mdlle. Beatrice’s Comedy com- 
pany commenced with “ The Sphinx,” soon followed by 
** F’rou-Frou,” which in turn has given way to “ Owr 
Friends” (Sardou’s “ Nos Intines.”) The company 
have played well, and the general effect and get up of 
the pieces has been admirable. If Malle. Beatrice has 
stood out in relief, it has not been by design ; as no 
attempt at making herself a “star” has degraded the 
performances of this talented actress. 

At the Olympic Theatre, on Sept. 14th, Mr. John 
Oxenford’s “ Two Orphans" was produced with great 
success. Louise and Henriette (Misses Fowler and 
Ernstone) are “ lost in Paris.” Henriette is carried 
off by a dissolute nobleman, and Louise, blind, and 
left helpless in the street, falls into the clutches of an 
old woman, by whom she is dragged about to sing for 
charity. Henriette, on the other hand, is reseued by 
the Chevalier de Vaudry (Mr. Sugden), only to be cast 
into prison by his uncle, the Count de Limiére (Mr. C. 
Harcourt), who takes this summary means of saving 
his nephew from a mésalliance. It now, however, ap- 
pears that the blind Louise is really the lost daughter 
of the Countess de Limiére by a former obscure mar- 
riage—the marriage being an addition to the original 
story in honour of British scruples, and by no means 
adding to the dramatic effect of the piece. Henriette 
is ultimately rescued from prison by the devotion of a 
girl to whom she has previously shown kindness, and, 
directing herself to the search after her lost sister, 
arrives at the hovel where she is detained just in time 
to rescue her from the clutches of La Frochard and 
her rascally son Jacques (Mr. W. Rignold). In this 
she is powerfully aided by Jacques’ crippled younger 
brother, Pierre (Mr. H. Neville), who attacks the big 
bully and comes off victorious after a desperate and 
admirably-managed encounter with knives, in which 
both are seriously, though neither fatally, wounded. 
After this, all ends happily. The Chevalier marries 
Henriette, the Count forgives his wife for having 
married some one else before him, and Louise is left 
with every hope of recovering her sight, and with the 
full intention of rewarding Pierre’s gallantry and de- 
votion by the bestowal of her hand. The piece is well 
acted throughout. Mr. Neville, taking the small part 
of Pierre, renders it with all his accustomed intensity. 
Mr. Sugden and Mr. Anson add greatly to the general 
effect of the piece. Mr. Rignold, Mr. Harcourt, and 
Mr. Vollaire are all good; Miss Fowler and Miss 
Ernstone gained enthusiastic applause, and Mrs. C. 
Viner played the Countess in an unaffected manner. 

At the Lyceum Theatre once more has ‘Mdme. 
Angot's Daughter,” succeeded the “Grand Duchess of 





Gerolstein,” the principal parts being filled by Miss 
Emily Soldene, Miss Clara Vesey, and Miss Dolaro. The 
chorus was good. The last performance of this piece 
took place on the 25th, the season of Mr. Morton’s 
company closing on the following evening with the 
benefit of Miss E. Soldene with Delibes’ “ Fleur de 
Lys.” Mr. Bateman’s season commenced on Monday, 
the 28th, with “The Bells,” in which Mr. Irving 
sustained his original character. 

On Sept. 8th the Gaiety returned to opera boutfe, 
three pieces distinguishing the opening night, ‘ Denx 
Aveugles,” ‘Cox and Box,” and the ‘ Princess of 
Trebizonde.’ The mounting of all the pieces was 
excellent. The chief piece now running is “ The 
Island of Bachelors,” a very good rendering into 
English—language and sentiment, as far as possible— 
of “Les Cent Vierges.” It is commendably decorous, 
but withal very funny, and we may anticipate a long 
run for it. An operetta by Offenbach, ‘ The Love 
Apple,” has also been produced. 

On Sept. 10th, Watts Phillips’s ‘‘ Lost in London” 
was revived at the Princess's. With such a company 
the piece could only prove a success, and it is destined 
probably to have a very long run. Messrs. Emery, 
Belmore, Howard, and Beverly, and Miss Lydia Foote 
and Mrs. Alfred Mellon leave nothing to be desired. 
The scenery is excellent ; the pit-scene, and the repre- 
sentation of Ferns Villa especially claim notice. 

At the Opéra Comique the “ Broken Branch” 
continues to run, and to increase nightly in the appre- 
ciation of the audience. We are glad to know that 
our predictions of the success of this piece have been 
realized. 

A new opéra bouffe has been brought out at the 
Albambra Theatre entitled “‘ The Demon’s Bride; or, a 
Legend of a Lucifer Match.” The music is written by 
M. G. Jacobi, the conductor of the Alhambra orchestra, 
to a libretto by MM. A. Vanloo and Leterrier, called 
‘‘La Femme de Satan.” Mr. H. J. Byron’s English 
version introduces the piece to the public for the first 
time, the 'rench piece never having been acted. ‘The 
plot is by no means intricate. A band of gipsies has 
established itself in an unoccupied Hungarian castle, 
and their revelries lead the simple villagers in their 
neighbourhood to believe the place is haunted. The 
heir-at-law of the last occupant turns up in the shape 
of the Landgrave Filastemish, and comes to take posses- 
sion. The chief of the gipsies then reckons on the 
terrors of his neighbours. The gipsies know every 
nook and corner of the castle, which, of course, the 
intruders do not, and the former can very easily defeat 
the latter by assuming the form of the demons they are 
reputed to be. This is the whole outline of the plot. 
There are two contending parties. On the one side is 
the Landgrave, with his four daughters, and a burlesque 
suite. On the other are the gipsies, who disguise 
themselves first as demons, afterwards as travellers, 
and by all sorts of practical jokes make the existence 
of the Landgrave and his retinue a burden. At last, 
after many conflicts, the gipsies are expelled, but 
retreat with colours flying. The Landgrave's daughter 


-Héléne, marries her father’s secretary, Karl, instead of 


being thrown away upon an absurd baron. The gipsy 
band comprises Mr. Melbourne, as Avock its chief; 
Malle. Rose Bell, as the chief's brother Algas; Miss 
Amy Sheridan as a lordly-looking Bohemian, some- 
what ignominiously named Pickwick ; while a Bohemian 
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dwarf is played with grotesque humour by Mr. T. H. 
Paul. The Landgrave is played by Mr. Harry Paulton, 
the Commander-in-Chief by Mr. W. Worboys, the 
Baron by Mr. F. Bury ; they well bring out the verbal 
drollery which Mr. H. J. Byron has thrown into the 
dialogue. The Landgrave’s daughter Héléne and her 
lover the secretary are respectively represented by 
Miss Lotty Montal and Miss Lennox Grey, who do full 
justice to the two pretty songs. The ‘ Demon’s Bride” 
contains two ballets: one of the old school, in which 
Malle. Pitteri is the chief; the other, styled ‘ Caraa- 
valesque,” where Mdlle. Sara reigns supreme. The 
scenery by Mr. A. Calcott and the costumes by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson are excellent. 

At the National Standard Theatre, a new spectacular 
drama called ‘* Hal o’ the Wynd,” adapted from Scott's 
“Pair Maid of Perth,” was produced on the 14th of 
September. The piece is exceedingly well mounted, 
the scenery being very beautiful, especially a view of 
the banks of Loch Tay and an interior view of the 
Church of St. John. Mr. T. Swinbourne was the hero, 
and was well supported by Mr. Pennington as Conachar, 
Mr. Meade as Yorquil, Mr. John Murray as Oliver 
Proudfute, My. Byrne, and Mr. J. Bennett, Miss Marie 
Gordon filled the réle of Catherine with great success. 
The audience were enthusiastic in their expressions of 
delight. 

“Paul Pry” and “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold” 
have been playing at the Strand Theatre. On Sept. 28th 
a new piece—a “folie musicale ’’—by Mr. Farnie was 
brought out, entitled “* Loo, and the Party who took Miss.” 

The Prince of Wales Theatre has re-opened with the 
* School Jor Scandal.” 

The Adelphi Theatre has afforded Mr. J. 8. Clarke 
an opportunity of delighting his admirers in a series 
of his favourite impersonations. The re-appearance 
of Mdme. Celeste is announced as Miami in “ Green 
Bushes.” 

At the Charing Cross Theatre the return of Miss 
Lydia Thompson’s company, and their presentation of 
Mr. Farnie’s ‘‘ Blue Beard,” has been a triumphant 
success. This piece attained enormous popularity in 
America, having been performed nearly five hundred 
times. Two gentlemen whom Miss Thompson has 
introduced, Mr. Edouin and Mr. Morris, are valuable 
acquisitions to the English stage. 

The Globe Theatre was opened on the 26th with 
the adaptation of ‘‘ ast Lynne,” by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford, and the opera bouffe of ‘ Vert-Vert.” 





BALFE’S STATUE. 

The unveiling of the Statue erected in the vestibule 
of Drury Lane Theatre to the great composer and 
genial and worthy man, took place on the 25th 
September. To Sir Michael Costa was entrusted 
the uncovering the statue, previous to which Mr. 
Gruneisen delivered the following address, which we 
print in full, as a telling speech and a lifelike sketch 
of the composer’s career :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I represent here to-day the 
Balfe Memorial Fund Committee, and I represent it by 
& mere accident. The chairman of the committee, Mr. 


Dion Boucicault, is unfortunately in America, or he 
would, I am sure, fulfil with much pleasure the duty 





which now devolves upon me. In his absence the com- 
mittee considered that application should be made to 
Sir Julius Benedict, as one of the oldest friends of the 
illustrious deceased ; himself a distinguished represen- 
tative of the musician’s art, and as one who had taken 
an active part in getting up this memorial. In his 
absence I must claim your indulgence for the few words 
in which I shall have to state the reasons which have 
led to the erection of a statue, and also the cireum- 
stances which have led to that erection—an erection 
which I may call a monument in honour of the national 
lyrical drama. Shortly after the death of Balfe the 
question arose amongst his friends as to what would be 
the best memorial of a musician who had so much dis- 
tinguished his nation and himself, and the first notion 
was to follow the ordinary course and erect a monument 
over his grave in Kensal Green. But on consideration 
the committee thought that the monument should as- 
sume more of a national shape, and under these cir- 
cumstances, and at the suggestion of Mr. Boucicault, 
the committee came to the conclusion that a statue 
should be erected. Of course the next thing to be done 
was to find a sculptor, and this was a more difficult 
matter than may generally be supposed. Mr. Chappell, 
the hon. sec. to the committee, communicated with 
several, Mr. Foley, the deceased’s countryman, amongst 
the rest, but the commissions to be executed by that 
eminent man were so numerous that it was found 
several years must elapse before the statue was com- 
pleted. In our extremity we applied to a young Belgian 
sculptor, M. Melampré, who for many years had worked 
in the studio of Mr. Theed, but who had at length 
resolved to start on his own account, and to him was 
entrusted the execution of the statue. When you see 
M. Melampré’s work, ladies and gentlemen, I think you 
will admit that we entrusted the commission to no un- 
worthy hands. The next question that arose was where 
the statue should be placed. In the first instance, 
every one naturally turned in thought to Westminster 
Abbey—we all thought that Balfe was worthy of a place 
in the Abbey. Difficulties, however, arose as to site, 
and others which it is not necessary to dwell on, but 
the latter we trust will be removed, and that ‘through 
the generous influence of the Dean of Westminster 
Michael Balfe will be permitted to have a monumental 
tablet in the great national abbey. For the statue the 
committee next looked back to the place which had 
been the scene of Balfe’s greatest triumphs, namely, 
the theatre in the vestibule of which we now 
stand. In the year 1835 Michael Balfe commenced 
in Drury Lane Theatre that extraordinary career 
which culminated in making him the champion 
musician of his country both at home and abroad. 
We opened communications with the proprietors 
and with Mr. Chatterton, and by both we were 
met in the most liberal and generous manner. At 
once their joint assent was given to the placing of the ° 
Balfe statue in the vestibule, the only suggestion made 
being that the unveiling should take place on the eve 
of the production of the Waverley drama, the “ Talis- 
man,” which Balfe had himself set to music. Another 
reason for the selection of time was, that M. Melampré 
had been permitted to exhibit his statue in the Royal 
Academy; and these two considerations brought us to 
the present time. We had next to consider who was 
the most fitting person to unveil the statue, and we 
opened communications with one of the most intimate 
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friends of the deceased, one of the greatest musicians 
of the age, and the most unrivalled of living opera 
conductors—I need hardly say that I allude to Sir 
Michael Costa. So far, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
been giving you a sketch of the proceedings of the 
committee, but our mission is now finished, and what 
I have now to say will be to show why a statue of 
Balfe should be placed in the English Walhalla. Iam 
not going to give you a detailed biography of Balfe, 
albeit so full would it be of interest, of variety, of 
romance; but you, who have so kindly gathered here 
to-day, have a right to know some of the leading facts 
of his career. At the age of eighteen Michael Balfe, 
an Irish youth, left Dublin and came to this country, 
like other youths of his nation, in the hope of making 
his fortune. It is singular that it was on the stage of 
this theatre he made his first public appearance, 
playing a violin solo, being, as he was ‘even then, a 
distinguished performer on both violin and piano. He 
was there associated with Mr. Mori, for many years 
first violin in the band of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
it was when working with Mr. Mori Balfe was so 
fortunate as to make a powerful friend in the person 
of an Italian nobleman, Count Mazzara, who became 
attached to Balfe in consequence of his likeness to his 
dead son. This nobleman supplied our young artist 
with funds and sent him to Italy for instruction. After 
some time spent there, Balfe went to Paris where he 
took lessons from Cherubini, and came in contact with 
Rossini. In fact the young, handsome, and gifted 
Irishman became quite a lion and a pet in the 
fashionable capital of Europe. He was received 
equally in the Orleanist circles in the Chaussée d’Antin, 
and in the aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain. At last 
Rossini, who was always kind to young men, saw that 
Balfe was getting into a wrong groove in thus giving 
himself up to society, and he said to him, ‘‘ Go back to 
Italy, study, and you will be famous.” Balfe took 
his advice, went to Milan, and there studied under the 
best masters. He then produced three operas, two of 
which were performed at Palermo, and one at La Scala; 
but what established his fame was the music he wrote for 
a ballet founded on the story of Perouse. Kotzebue had 
already dealt with the story, and our own veteran 
Faweett had brought it out as a ballet pantomime at 
Covent Garden in 1801. But this time Balfe’s overture 
and storm music were so successful that the orchestra 
was fairly electrified, and the musicians put him on 
their shoulders and carried him round the stage in 
triumph. This great success brought him into contact 
with Pasta and the other great musical celebrities of 
the time, after which he returned to Paris, and it is a 
fact very little known that this young Irishman and 
incipient composer actually played Figaro in the 
famous opera. When returning with his accompanist 
he pelted the latter so vigorously with napkins that 
he latter was frequently brought to a dead-stop. In 
1885 Balfe came to London, where he was introduced 
to me by the illustrious Malibran, who at once saw 
and appreciated his genius. Mr. Bunn, who was then 
manager of Drury Lane, mistrusted Balfe’s powers, 
but, on the assurance of Malibran, he at length con- 
sented to produce the ‘ Siege of Rochelle.” Of the 
original caste of that opera two performers still 
survive—Miss Shirreff, who played the heroine, and 
another distinguished artist, Mr. Henry Phillips, who, 
I am happy to say, is alive and well, and in this room. 





—_———. 


| That opera burst upon the town like an electric shock, 
| and the vein of Irish melody in it was so pronounced 
as to take the town completely by storm. Next 
followed the ‘‘ Maid of Artois,” in which Malibran her. 
self took the principal part. We all know the 
sensation that that opera made, not only through its 
intrinsic merits, but in consequence of the miraculous 
acting and singing of the prima donna. The older 
playyoers will remember that in the last scene the 
heroine is in a desert, and has to depict the agonies of 
thirst. You all know how Malibran was carried away by 
the illusion and excitement of the scene, and it is 
recorded of her that she said to Mr. Bunn, “If you don’t 
place some porter for me behind the second bank, I shall 
never be able to sing through the scene.”’ Her request 
was complied with, and it is a literal fact that the great 
actress and cantatrice was actually sipping porter at 
intervals at a time when the audience were to 
suppose that she was expiring with thirst. There 
is another anecdote preserved of Malibran which may 
not be uninteresting. It is well-known that Mr. Bunn 
was not so remarkable for the suaviter in modo as for 
the fortiter in re, and one day when he had seized a 
stupid ‘‘super” by the collar, Malibran came over to 
him, and said, ‘Do you know why I mean to call 
you ‘Good Friday ?’” “No,” replied the manager. 
** Because you’re such a hot cross Bun(n).” And that 
uname stuck to the manager for many a year. Itis not 
necessary for me to follow Balfe too closely through 
his subsequent triumphant career. Like all rapid 
composers he had his vicissitudes; but the ‘ Bonds- 
man” achieved a great success in Vienna. Balfe went 
to Paris, and at the Comédie Favart produced the 
* Pinto @Amour” and the “ Quatre fils d’ Aymon,” 
achieving success on the stage which had witnessed 
the triumphs of Gluck and Spontini. After that he 
came to England, and gave us ‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 
It is not necessary for me to dwell on the merits of an 
opera which has travelled round the world, which still 
lives in the national estimation, and which, if English 
opera can be established, will have another career of 
triumph. From Drury Lane Balfe went to St. Peters- 
burg and other great cities; and was received with 
enthusiasm everywhere. In 1852 he produced “ The 
Rose of Castille” at Covent Garden, and in 1869 he re- 
set ‘The Bohemian Girl” for the Lyrique in Paris. 
His state of health would not permit him to witness 
its first representation, and in the same year he came 
home to die, his death taking place in 1870. His 
remains repose in Kensal-Green, his statue stands 
behind me, and it will in a moment be unveiled by Sir 
Michael Costa. 

The statue is much larger than life, the likeness as 
to features and expression striking. The attitude rather 
affects the heroic, and will be deemed inappropriate by 
those who knew Balfe intimately, as it is scarcely re- 
concilable with his open and genial manner. There 
was & numerous gathering of personal friends, and 
admirers of his genius. The arrangements made by 
Mr. Chatterton were excellent, and deserved the hearty 
acknowledgement they received. 

Messrs. Tinsley Brothers have in the press a Memoir 
of Balfe, written with the sanction of his widow. It 
will contain a portrait of the composer, and photographs 





of the statue and of an autograph list of his works. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Mdme. Florence Lancia’s farewell performance pre- 

vious to her final retirement deserves record. Her 
performance of Marguerite in Gounod’s “ Faust” gave 
good reason for the manifestations of delight with 
which the audience overwhelmed her. She made of 
course her greatest point in the ‘“ Jewel Song,” which 
evoked a marvellous display of enthusiasm, the front 
of the stage being covered with bouquets and wreaths. 
A similar demonstration signalised the end of the 
opera, When Mdme. IF’, Lancia was led forward by Mr. 
Wilkinson, the whole of the Crystal Palace company 
being on the stage, to bow her final farewell. Mdme. 
Lancia will be long remembered as a charming and 
conscientious artist, and we trust that many happy 
years may be in store for her. 
“ On the 1st of September Miss Annie Sinclair, who 
distinguished herself in “ Babil and Bijou,” made a 
successful début at the Palace as Arline; in Balfe’s 
“ Bohemian Girl.” She was well supported by Messrs. 
Celli, Temple, and Nordblom. 

On Saturday, September 5, there was a Tonic Sol-fa 
concert, under the direction of Messrs. Proudman and 
McNaught, when the large choir gave selections from 
“ Solonon” and from ‘Judas Maccabaus.” These 
were fairly rendered, at times rather unequal and 
coarse. ‘They got on better in the second part, the 
music of which was better suited both to the per- 
formers and the audience. 

On September 26, there was a musical play “ The 
Bonnie Fishwife,” and farce ‘ Sairey Gamp.” This 
was also the first of the three days’ Cat Show. 

The dramatic performances at the Crystal Palace 
have included O’Keeffe’s comedy of “ Wild Oats,” 
aud Mr. Marshall’s new comedy “ Brighton,” in which 
Mr. Charles Wyndham sustained his original character 
of Boh Sackett. 

The nineteenth series of concerts will be resumed 
on Saturday, October 10. In addition to standard 
works several novelties are promised by Mr. 
Manns. We may name Bach's Sacred Cantata, 
‘My spirit was in heaviness,” and his Suite for 
Orchestra in C ; Handel’s ‘Allegro and Penseroso ;” 
two Symphonies by Haydn; Mozart's Adagio and 
l'ugue in C, and violin concerto in D; a selection from 
Schubert’s  Zwillings-briider ;’ Mendelssohn's Psalm 
XCY.; Weber's “ Jubilee Cantata ; Spohr’s first Sym- 
phony in E flat; Gade’s “Spring Fantasia,” for 
pianoforte, orchestra, and solo voices; Herr Joachim’s 
violin Concerto in G@; Brahms’s Serenade for small 
orchestra, and his ‘‘ Hungarian Dances” (the latter 
arranged for the orchestra) ; Wagner's “ Faust’ Over- 
ture; Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto in A (No. 2); Raff's 
“ Leonore” Symphony in E; an Overture of Rubin- 
stein; Lachner’s Suite for full orchestra, No. 6; Sir 
Julius Benedict’s new Symphony in C (No. 2); 
Macfarren’s new violin Concerto in G minor; Pierson’s 
Overture ‘* Romeo and Juliet ;’ A. W. Holmes’s * Jeanne 
D' Are ;” Sir F, Ouseley’s Oratorio “* Hagar ;” a Selec- 
tion from Mr. Sullivan’s ‘ Land and Sea; and works 
by Barnett, H. Holmes, Gadsby, and other English 
composers. Among the artists engaged are Mdme. 
Lemmens, Mdme. Alvsleben, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Antoinette Stirling, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, Sig. Agnesi, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Sig. Foli, Mdme. Schumann, 








Mdme. Norman Neruda, Mdme. Essipoff, Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs, Herr Joachim, M. Wieniawski, Mr. Carrodus, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Pauer, Herr von Biilow, Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, Mr. Dannreuther, and Sig. Piatti. 








IRELAND. 


The Theatre Royal re-opened on September 14th, 
having been modernised and charmingly decorated as 
to the auditorium—the dress circle no longer being a 
place of torture, as in the old days. There was first a 
week of Sothern, and the rush to see him was very 
great. He hardly seems to take the pains with his 
acting which he showed some years ago, and Dun- 
dreary pervades his other characters of Garrick and 
Sir Hugh de Brass in both voice and manner. He 
was well played up to by the other members of the 
company. 

On the 21st the usual Italian opera season of three 
weeks commenced, Mr. Mapleson having brought over 
a strong company, including Titiens, Louise Singelli, 
Marie Roze, Alwina Valleria, Trebelli-Bettini, Demeric- 
Lablache, Bauermeister, Campanini, Brignoli, Agnesi, 
Giulio Perkins, Conrad Behrens, De Reschi, &c., with 
a large addition to the excellent chorus and band 
under the baton of Sig. Li Calsi, with Mr. R. M. 
Levey as leader, Blanche Ricois being principal 
danseuse. Balfe’s “Jl Talismano” with Mdlle. 
Titiens as Mdith Plantaganet, the remainder of the 
cast being nearly as it was at Drury Lane, was sure to 
prove atrump card. There was great desire to hear 
this last work of the popular Irish composer rendered 
by such artists, and every place was engaged a week in 
advance. 

On the 28rd took place the first performance of 
Balfe’s posthumous work. It was in every way a great 
success. Mdlle. Titiens, for whom the part was 
written by Balfe, appeared for the first time as [dith 
Plantagenet. She sustained the character with such 
splendid histrionic and vocal powers, that the audience, 
which crowded the theatre to the very doors, was 
roused to a state of perfect enthusiasm. Mdme. Marie 
Roze as Berengaria received the full share of applause 
to which her charming voice and artistic rendering of 
the part entitled her; and Sig. Campanini repeated the 
success he achieved in London as Sir Kenneth. The 
view which Cardinal Cullen has taken of a scene in 
this piece could not have possibly been foreseen: nor 
can one yet tell its effect. Perhaps the consequences 
may not be more dreadful than in the case of the 
terrible anathema which has been immortalised by 
Thomas Ingoldsby. 

The “ Huguenots” was announced for the 26th with 
an exceedingly strong cast: ‘Titiens as Valentina, 
Singelli (who was at once made a favourite) as 
Margherita di Valois, Trebelli Urbino, and Campanini 
and Agnesi as Raoul and the Count. 

The Gaiety Theatre has had very attractive per- 
formances by the Court Theatre company: Miss 
Marie Litton, Mr. H. Vezin, &c., “Brighton” being 
one of the chief attractions. The English Opera 
company lately at this theatre sustained a heavy loss 
in the sudden and severe illness of Miss Rose Hersee, 
who is still an invalid in Dublin, but happily regaining 
health. She hopes to join the Carl Rosa Opera 
company in the course of this month, 
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The Queen's Theatre, in the hands of Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd, is now a delightful and popular place of resort, 
the entertainments being of a high class. 

The Grafton Theatre of Varieties also provides a 
carefully selected bill of fare, each performance being 
excellent of its kind. Mr. Stanley Dust, one of the 
proprietors, is indefatigable in catering for the benefit 
of the public. 





MASTER BETTY. 

The remains of the late Mr. William Henry West 
Betty, who died on the 24th August, were buried in 
Highgate Cemetery on the 2nd September, being 
followed to the grave by his son and a few friends. 
For the following sketch we are indebted to the Times. 
‘Of an Irish family, he was born at Shrewsbury in 
1791. At the age of ten, having seen Mrs. Siddons 
play Flvira in “ Pizarro,” he determined to go on the 
stage, and thenceforth strove earnestly to qualify him- 
self for that profession. Two years afterwards he 
appeared at the Belfast Theatre as Osmyn, Douglas, 
Romeo, Hamlet, and other personages. In the esti- 
mation of the manager he was ‘an infant Garrick,” 
and in that of the Belfast ladies “a darling.” Dublin, 
Cork, Waterford, and Londonderry ratified these 
opinions. Even more conspicuous was his success in 
Edinburgh. Critics held that he threw John Philip 
Kemble into the shade; Lords of the Court of Session 
and other dignitaries bestowed gifts and blessings 
upon him; a ruffian who had openly derided “ the 
young Roscius ” found it convenient to leave the city ; 
while on ‘‘ Douglas” being produced, the author, who 
had seen Spranger Barry and West Digges in Young 
Norval, declared, with tears in his eyes, that his ideas 
had not until then been realised. In short, to use the 
words of a poetaster of the day, Master Betty ‘set 
the city in flames.” Birmingham next went crazy 
over the boy, a local journalist affirming that play- 
goers could now see Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, and 
Holman rolled into one. On Saturday, the 1st of 
December, 1804, Master Betty appeared at Covent 
Garden Theatre as Selim in “ Barbarossa.’ From the 
Times of the following Monday it is clear that no 
ordinary anxiety was felt to see the performance. 
From two o'clock in the afternoon the Piazza was 
crowded, and when the doors were opened the rush 
was so great that many women and nearly as many 
men were severely injured. The scene inside the 
theatre was not less surprising ; strong men, rendered 
aint by the intense heat, had to be lifted from the pit 
to the boxes. Nothing on the stage was heeded until 
Master Betty appeared, when the audience, despite its 
sufferings, became silent. The inspiration of genius 
was seen in every word and look and movement, and 
the curtain fell amid tumultuous applause. The boy’s 
head might well have been turned by his success and 
the homage rendered to him in other quarters. Lords 
and ladies invited him to their houses; Charles Fox 
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read “ Zaphna” to him; Opie represented him as 
having drawn inspiration from Shakespeare’s tomb; 
Mr. Pitt on one occasion carried the adjournment of 
the House in order that hon. Members might see the 
Young Roscius appear for the first time in a particular 
character. Moreover, when he fell ill, the public took 
as much interest in the bulletins as in those relating 
to the King’s health or intelligence of Napoleon’s 
movements. This enthusiasm lasted through the 
season of 1805,* after which it began to subside, 
Master Betty reaped a golden harvest in the country, 
but his hold on London was far from secure. In 1808 
he entered Christ College, Cambridge, and then led the 
life of a country gentleman. In 1812 dropping the 
“ Master’’ he returned to Covent Garden. Some 
maintained that he had fulfilled his early promise, but 
the public in general were not of the same opinion, 
and Mr. Betty withdrew. Twelve years afterwards, 
having in the interim brought together large audiences 
in the country, he finally retired at Southampton from 
the stage. Since then he has lived in privacy on the 
fortune he had amassed.” 

Mr. Betty at one time occupied chambers in the 
Adelphi, where we saw him on more than one occa- 
sion. His rooms were furnished in excellent taste, 
and his books, pictures, and other surroundings indi- 
cated the presence of a well read and accomplished 
man, with the habits and pursuits of an English 
gentleman. We append a passage regarding him from 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Autobiography :”"—*‘ His position, 
which appeared so brilliant at first, had a remarkable 
cruelty in it. Most men begin life with struggles, and 
have their vanity sufficiently knocked about the head 
and shoulders to make their kinder fortunes the more 
welcome. Mr. Betty had his sugar first, and the 
physic afterwards. He began life with a double child- 
hood, with a new and extraordinary felicity added to 
the natural enjoyments of his age ; and he lived to see 
it speedily come to nothing, and to be taken for a very 
ordinary person. Iam told that he acquiesces in his 
fate, and agrees that the town were mistaken. If so, 
he is no ordinary person still, and has as-much right 
to our respect for his good sense, as he is declared on 
all hands to deserve it for his amiableness. I have an 
anecdote of him to both purposes, which exhibits him 
in a very agreeable light. Hazlitt happened to be ata 
party where Mr. Betty was present; and in coming 
away, when they were putting on their greatcoats, the 
critic thought fit to compliment the dethroned favourite 
of the town, by telling him that he recollected him in 
old times, and had been ‘much pleased with him.’ 
Betty looked at his memorialist as much as to say, 
‘You don’t tell me so!’ and then starting into 4 
tragical attitude, exclaimed, ‘Oh memory! memory!’” 





* Medals were struck in honour of this youth. We remember 
having seen a small copper one, bearing his profile and name on 
oné side, and on the other the date of his appearance in certain 
characters. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[ApamMs & BrresrorD. } 
« Fade not, Sweet Flowers.” Composed by T. Grorpant. 
English words by E. Lawrence. 

This is the air ‘‘ Caro mio ben,” now so well known through its 
being sung by Mdme. Patey. It was first adapted to English 
words—which closely followed the Italian—by Mr. W. Ayrton, 
and published by him in Charles Knight’s Musical Library, which 
work is now being reissued by Cramer & Co. Mr. Lawrence’s 
words go very well to the air, but have no sentiment in common 
with the original chanson d’amour. 


With 


(Bertini, Seymour & Co. } 
“In Tranquil Night.” Song. 
Music by James J. Monk. 


Written by Samvuet Jones. 


A good melody in A, with change to F sharp minor, returning 
to the original key. It is fairly effective as a whole. Common 
time, compass C to F’, eleven notes. 


Wayside Flowers. A Series of Original Easy Sketches. 
posed by James J. Monk. 
No. 1. The White Daisy. No. 4. The Snowdrop. 
The above are tuneful and very easy little pieces suited for 
young players. They are in good taste. The names may serve 
to distinguish them, but can have little relation to the music. 


Written by 8. Jonzs. 


Com- 


“Among the New Mown Hay.” 
Music by James J. Monk. 


Song. 


This song isin D, common time, with a running accompani- 
ment of arpeggio semiquavers throughout ; the melody is pleasing. 
Compasé D to G, eleven notes. 


“Visions of the Past.” Song. 
Music by James J. Monk. 


Asimple air in B flat 6-8 time, within the compass of the 
octave F to F. It goes well to the unpretending verses. 


Written by Samuren Jonxs. 


(J. B. Cramer & C.] 
The Young Mother. Three Simple Songs. 
SuLLIvan. 
No. 1. Cradle Song. 
2. Ay de Mi, My Bird. 
3. The First Departure. 

The above little songs are sufficiently described by their titles, 
Mr. Sullivan is never more successful than when he writes to 
express simple sentiments in a familiar manner. The melodies 
are striking and fit the verse admirably; they lie nicely for a 
mezz0-soprano voice, as no note occurs in either of them below 
B or above F. 
“Good Bye.” 

HARDER. 


Composed by Arraur 


Song. Written and composed by Karz B. 
A taking ballad air, rather too ‘‘ skippy,” perhaps; each verse 

opens in C minor and ends in E flat; the words and music 

fairly suited. Common time, compass C to E, ten notes. 

“Thy Face.” 


Song. Words by R.Lesomspre. Music by C. H. R- 
Marniorr. 


Mr. Marriott has taken the bolero for his model in this song, 
and his pleasing melody comes out well. It is symmetrical and 


runs well with the words. 
ten notes. 


The Knight of Ivanhoe. Song. 
posed by Ep. Reyuorr. 

There is little of the vigour ascribed to the Knight in the verse 
which here is made to celebrate his prowess ; it is very mild and 
commonplace. The air has the ring which distinguishes many of 
Mr. Reyloff's songs, and this will induce many to tolerate the 
words to which it is set; it is not at all exacting on the vocalist. 
Key C, 3-4 time, compass D to E. 


Key C, 3-4 time, compass C to E, 


Written by Henry Joyce. Com- 





Two Lives. Song. Words by Saran WI.iams. 
Corsrorp Dick. 


A most bewildering production, which positively defies 
criticism : it would make an excellent prize puzzle. Words, air, 
and accompaniment are in perfect keeping, which is more than 
can be said of many songs. And here we will leave the ‘“ Two 
Lives.” 

L’ Assemblée. 
Marniort. 

A tuneful and showy piece, not at all difficult for a moderately 
skilled player, and not above the comprehension of ordinary 
hearers. It is a useful and encouraging teaching piece. 

By Kfcer BExa. 


Waltzes. 


Music by 


Grand Rondo, for the Pianoforte by C. H. R, 


Entre Calais et Douvres. Galop. 


In der neuen Heimath (In the new Home.) 
by the same. 

The facility of turning off good and taking dance music is a gift 
not often bestowed, and of which the fortunate possessors gene- 
rally contrive to make the most. Having obtained the ear—or 
perhaps rather the feet of the public —they never loose their hold. 
The above galop is sparkling in melody, and has good and decided 
rhythm: the waltzes (which are dedicated to the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh) are founded on Home reminiscences, which are cleverly 
worked up and arranged for Terpsichorean purposes. They have 
all the charm of novelty and must be popular among the dance 
pieces for the coming season. 


Composed 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Voices from the Burn-side. Fantaisie for the Pianoforte. 
posed by W. 8S. Rocxsrro. 
A really brilliant fantasia, carefully fingered throughout for 
students. The two airs ‘‘ Flow gently, sweet Afton,” and “A 
Hundred Pipers,” are introduced and well worked up. 


Com- 


Germany, France, and Italy. Three Fantasias for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by J. Pripuam. 

These are familiar arrangements of favourite airs, which 
involve no difficulties, and will serve for very young performers 
who are ambitious as to the designation of the pieces they play. 
Each country’s air is published separately. 

“4 Proposal.” Song. Written by 8. H. Garry. 
composed by Lynerre Foster. 

A pretty song, the words after the manner of Mr. Kingsley, and 
the melody in 6-8 time running well with the verse. The key is 
E flat, the compass eleven notes, B to E. 


The Music 


[ W. Czrrny. ] 

Original Compositions for the Organ. By J. H. Watts. No. 1. 

This, the first number of a series, contains two movements : 
an Allegretto in F, and an Andante inG. The man who writes 
for the organ, can only do so because he likes it, for little is to be 
hoped for in the way of praise, nothing in the way of profit. Mr. 
Wallis has not only shown that he can do something, but gives 
assurance in his first work that there is something better to come. 
Both compositions are pleasing; the second here and there a 
little affected: nothing is gained by unnecessary departure from 
nature. In the second page are two treble clefs, which should 
be bass clefs. They are not likely to mislead, as the error is 
obvious: but such errors indicate careless revisal of proofs, and 
should if merely for that reason be avoided. 


{Dearie & Co.) 
Dead March from “Israel in the Wilderness.” Arranged for the 
Pianoforte by Epwarp Dzarze, Mus. Doc. Cantab, 

Good and musicianly in its construction, and impressive in its 
effect. All the sacred music of Dr. Dearle is of high rank, and 
should be better known. Our choral societies would do well to 
make its acquaintance, instead of always waiting for the sanction 
of a nominis umbra. 
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{Hammonp & Co. } 


“Only a Dream.” Echo Song. By Ricwarp Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey has here used an old expedient, but his modus 
operandi is somewhat original, and the result is pleasing. The 
air and its embellishments are in good taste, and a fair share of 
popularity may be expected. Key F, common and 6-8 time alter- 
nating, the voice ranging from the first line of the stave to the 
fifth. 


“The Happiest Land.” Bass Song. By W. C. Setix, Mus. Doc. 

A new setting of Longfellow’s well-known verses, and possibly 
as successful as any that have preceded it. Much depends on the 
vocalist into whose hands it falls: certainly there is nothing in 
Dr, Selle’s music to prevent a good and feeling interpretation of 
the poetry. 
Polonaise from * La Vie pow le Czar,” (Guinka.) Arranged by 

Brinitey Ricwarps. 

No one knows better than Mr. Brinley Richards how to seize on 
a popular and telling motivo, and arrange it effectively. The 
piece before us is no exception to his usual practice, and it affords 
means for display of taste and execution, while serving as an 
alternative or a relief from more severe or more exacting studies. 
The polonaise is arranged both as solo and duet. 


Mazurka from “ La Vie pour le Czar.” By Gustave Laner. 

Another excerpt from the favourite Russian opera. Herr Lange 
has done his best, and his best always gives satisfaction to his 
numerous clientéle. 


Schin Suschen. Polka. By Joser Guyot. 
Unter den Linden. Waltzes. By the same. 
Novellen. Waltzes. By the same. 

Shortening days and autumnal tints, as usual indicate in- 
creased industry on the part of those who cater for indoor amuse- 
ments ; and the composers of dance music seem to put forth their 
strength in the production of new and original accompaniments 
to the poetry of motion. Herr Gungl is as usual to the fore, and 
the three works above named (the latest is numbered Op. 287 !) are 
worthy compeers of those that have preceded. But what an 
amount of labour is represented by the composition of nearly 
three hundred fasciculi of this kind! Is there no hope of com- 
pleting a cycle, when we may go back to Op. 1, and pass on again 
through the series with equal or enhanced pleasure, and thus cease 
to inflict such toil and strain on a hard-working and talented 
musician ? 

{Hvutoninas & Romer. } 
“ Diva.” Valse Brillante. Composed for Mdme. Adelina Patti. 
By Auserto Visertt. 

A song-waltz in the style and form of the marvellously success- 
ful “Il Bacio.” It would be rash to predict for it a similar 
popularity, though it has all the characteristics of brilliant 
melody and sparkling phrases of variation, which contributed to 
establish Signor Arditi’s waltz. Beyond its merits as a display 
piece, ‘‘ Diva’’ forms a capital study for a good vocalist. 
** Repondez-moi.”” Romance. Paroles de Goprrey. 

de la Baronne W. de Roruscuixp. 

Music and verse form a pleasing little chanson, with light and 
appropriate accompaniment; nothing exacting on player or 
vocalist. The key is B flat, 2-4 time, and the compass ten notes, 
D to F. We perceive that the romance is also published with 
English words, but there is a peculiar fitness and naiveté in the 
French which we fancy a translation will hardly attain. 


Musique 





[Lamporn Cock & Co.) 
“The Water Nymphs.” Trio for female voices. The Poetry by 
G. F. Granam. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

One of the most successful of Mr. Smart's elegant and melo- 
dious trios. The words are light and sparkling, and the music 
renders them charmingly. There is a solo for the lowest voice. 
With a good ensemble, every one will be gratified with this trio. 





“ Think’st Thou on Me?” Song for Contralto voice. By Cuanurs 
SaLaMan. 

The poetry by Mr. C. H. Townshend gives full scope for the 
musician, and Mr. Salaman has united to it an elaborate setting, 
The air is expressive, and the obbligato accompaniment in good 
taste. Key A minor, common time, compass thirteen notes, 
G to E, ’ 


“Where is My Lov’d One?” 
Music by Cnarues SaLaman. 
A spirited composition, in 12-8 time, cantabile phrases alter. 
nating with passages of decision with effective contrast. There 
is evidence all through of the elaborate care which Mr. Salaman 
always devotes even to his lightest works. It is set in F, and the 
voice ranges from C to F, eleven notes. 


Song. Words by Miss Panpor, 


Sur les Lagunes. Barcarole pour le Piano. 
ApoLrHE SCHLOESSER. 

A lively air prettily embellished, good contrast being obtained 
without departing from the general spirit of the composition, 
The piece is showy, though there are no serious difficulties, and 
will be found a useful piece for the student, who will be more 
than repaid for the trouble of mastering it. 


Composée par 





[C, Lonspae. ] 
“The Hampshire Hunt.” Hunting Song. Arranged and edited 
by Jostan Pittman. 

This is the well known hunting song, the words of which are 
said to be written by Fielding, to the old tune. Mr. Pittman has 
well arranged the accompaniment. Nothing better could be found 
for the conviviality subsequent to‘an agreeable “ meet,” 


“ Old England’s Creed and Crown.” National Song. Words by 
the Rey. R. C. C. Music arranged by F. 8. 
An old Church and State song, of a school neither so numerous 
nor so flourishing as it used to be, adapted to an old English air, 
the arrangement creditable to its all but anonymous authors. 


“ The Bird of Promise.” Song. By W. H. Hotmes. 

A good song, with a moral suggested rather than asserted. The 
air is simple and natural, and with as much originality as can be 
expected in the ordinary ballad form. The accompaniment is 
light and musicianly. Key E flat, 6-8 time, compass an octave 
from E. 


“One Morning, oh! so early!” Song. Words by Jean IncEtow. 
Music by A. G. Tuomas. 

These charming verses from Miss Ingelow’s ‘ Mopsa the 
Fairy’? have been carefully and elaborately set by Mr. Thomas, 
who has well appreciated their spirit and given an imaginative 
and poetical rendering quite worthy of them. It will require 
some study from the vocalist who essays it, and the accompani- 
ment though not difficult needs careful and tasteful playing. 
Heard under such circumstances the song must please the most 
fastidious audience. It is set in G, common time, and the voice 
ranges from D to G sharp, eleven notes. 


“La Dea del Mare.” Dai Canti dell’ Esiglo di B. Mrracuicz. 
Barcarola. Di G. TarraGrione. 

The melody has just the “lilt” which the genuine barcarole 
requires, and its phrases are fresh and striking. The figure 
which runs through the accompaniment is happy and telling. 
The key is F, the compass E to F. 


{Mitts & Sons. ] 
La Sivigliana. Bolero. Parole di Rtzzexut. 
Linpsay SLorer. 

A capital bolero, in praise of the “ marvellous city,” the 
melody quaint and sparkling, and running briskly and without 
a hitch from beginning to end. Each verse opens in F minor 
and concludes in the major mode. The compass is from B 
natural to F, twelve notes. A singer with a bright and clear 
voice, and good abandon, may make a great hit with this. 


Musica di 
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«When joy has flashed its brightest hue.” Song. The Words 
from “* The Afterglow.”’ Music by Ciro Prinsvutt. 

No little effect is gained by the simple manner in which these 
pretty verses have been set ; the due expression of their sentiment 
being left to the taste of the singer rather than indicated by the 
music. The pretty melody admits of varied rendering, and only 
want of feeling for the subject can prevent its being generally 
admired. Key B flat, common time, compass C to F, twelve 
notes. 

{ ScaRsBROOK. | 
Modern School for the Violin. By T. Scarsproox. 

This ‘‘ School” contains Scales and Progressive Exercises, with 
as much practical direction as can be given in this form. It does 
not pretend to teach without a master, and will be found useful 
both by the instructor and pupil as a convenient introduction to 
the instrument. 


[Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 

Two Songs. For Contralto or Mezzo-soprano. No. 1. Nydia’s 
Love Song; No. 2, A Regret for Childhood. Poetry from 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii.” Music by J. F. 
H. Reap. 

Mr. Read deserves great credit for his poetical setting of Lord 
Lytton’s well-known verses. Nydia sings with charming and 
plaintive naiveté in A minor, 6-8 time, changing into F and 
common time, in her apostrophe to the Light, and returning to 
the original key and movement to end. The simpler verses of 
the second song are united to a simple air in C, 3-4 time, which 
suits the words well both as to mechanism and sentiment. 


Three Songs. No. 1, Curfew ; No.2, Old Farewell Song; No. 3, 
Lost and found. Composed by Epmunp T. Cupp. 

The first of these is a rendering in C minor of Longfellow’s 
favourite lines, the sad and gloomy character of the verse being 
well matched by the music. It seems to be written quite without 
effort, and will give no trouble to the singer beyond the exercise 
of alittle thought. The second song is adapted from the German, 
and Dr. Chipp has given it a nice and singable melody; still we 
do not think it so interesting as the ‘‘ Curfew.” Both songs will 


suit contralto or baritone voices. The third on the list we have 
not seen. 


“Like an Island in a River.” Words from Bailey’s “Festus.” 
Music by H. A. Rupa. j 
One of the series of songs illustrating the same work. It is 
set in G, the melody nicely phrased and even, the slight 
embellishment in the accompaniment appropriate and pleasing. 
Altogether it shows high-class work. The compass is that of 
the stave, D to G. 


Fantasia on “La Vie pour le Czar,” by Guixxa. Composed by 
W. Kune. 

No one is more successful than Mr. Kuhe either in composing 
or playing a dashing fantasia of this class. The present forms 
no exception to the rule, the subjects he has chosen being 
attractive, well arranged, and effectively strung together. Though 
requiring a good player there are no formidable difficulties. 


The Forest Witch (Die Waldhixe.) Translated from the German 
of G. von Bopprev by Cotnarp J. Stock. Music composed 
by Ant. Rusrnstern. 

The mysterious and somewhat ghastly verses of Boddieu have 
been translated with tolerable closeness, though the ‘“ Komm 
balde!” loses by the rendering ‘Cease thy roaming.” The 
setting is elaborate, and quite out of the conventional treatment ; 
the arrangement of the chords in the accompaniment giving 
quite an unearthly effect. The key is C minor, 6-8 time 
Allegro, changing to Andante common time for the climax. It 
will require a first-rate vocalist and a good pianist to do this song 
justice, The extreme notes are G below the stave, and the E 
flat in the fourth space. 





GONE BEFORE. 


Oh, let me leave this weary world 
I thought so bright before ! 

The sun that gave it life and light 
Ilath set for evermore ! 

With gratitude to God my heart 
For blessings past o’erflows ; 

But oh! the darkness of the night 
That such a day must close! 


With her to whom my soul was bound, 
No frowns of Fate I feared ! 
For, basking in her loving smile, 
All gloomy thoughts were cheered. 
Life seemed with her a Paradise ; 
My Past breathes in me yet ; 
My Present drear, my Future blank, 
What's left me but Regret ? 


Yet not Regret my only joy, 
Her sister, Hope, is near, 

And shows me where my love now dwells 
In yon celestial sphere. 

Then let my thoughts through ether fly 
To join that loving soul, 

Who, freed from mortal trammels now, 
Awaits me at the goal. 


T. T. B. 








PROVINCIAL. 


No sooner was the Gloucester Festival over than steps 
were taken to organise the Festival of 1875 which will take 
place at Worcester. On Sept. 19th the fixst meeting of 
the Worcester Committee of Stewards of the Festivals of the 
Three Choirs was held at Worcester. The Mayor of Worcester, 
Mr. Goldingham, presided, and Lord Hampton (who takes great 
interest in the continuance of these triennial meetings) was present, 
According to the usual order, next year’s festival will be held at 
Worcester, and hence the meeting at Worcester as above. The 
meeting was with closed doors. - Although two hours were occu- 
pied in debate, the only tangible result was the Instruction of the 
Hon. Secretary (the Rev. T. L. Wheeler) to make the usual appli- 
cation to the bishop of the diocese to allow himself to be nominated 
president, according to precedent in such cases. If the reply is 
received in the affirmative, the next step will be a formal applica- 
tion to the Dean and Chapter of Worcester to allow the use of the 
cathedral for the oratorios. The Earl of Dudley has again com- 
menced his tempting proposals, offering to endow the Clergy Fund 
with an annual income equal to what arises from the performances, 
and to give animmediate donation of £5000. The terms, handsome 
as they are, were declined. But the local papers state that a 
number of the resident clergy, headed by the new Dean, have 
commenced an active opposition to the festival, and it is feared 
they will succeed. 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera company have been very successful at the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool. The last seven nights of their 
engagement furnished Benedict’s “Lily of Killarney,” Balfe'’s 
“ Satanella,” and ‘* Bohemian Girl” (twice), Gounod's ‘ Faust,” 
Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and Auber’s ‘Crown Diamonds.” The 
band has been excellent, and the —— artists leave nothing to 
be desired but the return of Miss Rose Hersee, who we are glad to 
know is rapidly recovering both health and strength. 

Mrs. Scarisbrick, a lady well known and esteemed in musical 
circles in Liverpool, died on the 9th inst., aged sixty-two. 
Deceased, as Miss Mary Whitnall, acquired considerable local 
fame as a vocalist. Of late she has heen engaged in tuition, and 
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among her pupils who have gained distinction may be numbered 
Miss Edith Wynne. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan has been appearing with the most gratifying 
success at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, his masterly inperso- 
nations delighting crowded and enthusiastic audiences. 


“ Fille Angot”’ has been played during the month at Newcastle 
and in a tour through Leeds, Huddersfield, Sunderland and other 
towns. 


Boucicault's ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue” has been playing at Mr. 
Gomersal’s theatre, Aberdeen, with great success. 


Amongst the guests at Lord Clarence Paget’s Anglesey seat 
during the past few days have been the Turkish Ambassador, Mr. 
Brinley Richards, Sir Llewelyn Turner, and Mr. Rogers, her 
Majesty's Consul at Cairo. 


We are informed that the promoters of the contemplated 
Eisteddvod at Pwllheli have received promises of support from 
many of the principal residents in Lleyn and the surrounding 
district, and that it is intended to give more than usual promi- 
nence to competitions in the fine arts. 


An Eisteddvod was recently held at Pontypool at which: the 
Pontypool choir won a prize for singing ‘*' Thanks be to God.” No 
sooner had the award been made than another choir from Ebbw 
Vale conducted themselves in a strange way. Unable to bear their 
defeat, they behaved like lunatics, and, indeed, some of them, 
when asked where they came from, replied, “‘ From Abergavenny 
Asylum.” They hooted, yelled, jumped on the platform, sur- 
rounded the judge and the chairman with threatening gestures, and 
were deaf to entreaties to listen to reason and behave themselves 
with something like decorum. The police had at length to clear 
them out. 


A correspondence has been going on between the secretaries of 
the Liverpool Gwalia Musical Society and the Carnarvon Phil- 
harmonic Society, about a competition at the Bangor Eisteddyod, 
in which the latter body were successful. The conductor of the 
Gwalia Society ‘‘is not at all satisfied” with the adjudication, and 
‘several gentlemen of great musical attainments ” think that they 
were not fairly treated. Accordingly, the conductor challenges 
the Carnarvon singers to compete again for a prize of £20, to be 
made up of £10 from each choir. The reply of the Carnarvon 
choir is decidedly smart. They cannot but regret ‘that the 
musical adjudicators of the Bangor Eisteddvod should have over- 
looked the merits of the Gwalia Glee Society, who must feel 
greatly obliged to the ‘eminent musical gentlemen’ present at 
the competition who offered such gratuitous and flattering 
opinions of your singing, at a time when consolatory remarks 
were 60 much needed.’ They are, however, satisfied with the 
opinion of the adjudicators, although the Gwalia choir may not 
consider them quite so great an authority as the “‘ eminent 
musical gentlemen,” and they therefore refuse the challenge. 


At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. Bateman’s company 
have appeared in ‘ Philip,” ‘ Charles 1,7’ ‘The Bells” and 
** Richelieu.” Mr. Sothern had a short engagement as Lord Dun- 
dreary and David Garrick. At the Amphitheatre after Mr. 
Dillon in ‘ Coriolanus,”’ ‘* Macbeth,” ‘* Hamlet” and “ Leah,” 
Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera company have been giving 
“ Maritana,”’ “Il Trovatore,” ‘* The Crown Diamonds,” “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” ‘*Satanella” and “The Lily of Killarney” to 
crowded houses. 


An ineffectual attempt was recently made to sell the Aberdeen 
Theatre Royal by auction, the upset price being £1300. There 
was not a single bid, and so the sale was perforce adjourned. 


Mr. Kuhe’s morning concert at Brighton on Sept. 19 brought 
crowds to the Dome Room, many persons being unable to obtain 
admission. The chief attraction was Mdme. Nilsson, who sang 
the Jewel Song from ‘ Faust,” and a Swedish air in response to 
the encore; ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” ** Auld Robin Gray,” 
and “ Radiant Splendours” from Balfe’s ‘ Talisman.” She also 
took part with Messrs. Lloyd and Foli in ‘* This magic-wove scarf” 
from ‘*The Mountain Sylph.” Miss Edith Wynne sang Benedict's 
‘* Rock me to sleep,” eliciting to a painful degree the sympathies 
of the audience. We can only name Miss Alice Fairman and Mr. 
N. Varley. Mr. Kuhe played a fantasia on the “Rose Song” from 
the ‘* Talisman,’ and a sonata by Beethoven with Miss T. Liebé, 
Everything went with great éclat. For his evening concert on 
October 2, Mr. Kuhe has engaged Mdme. Adelina Patti. 

Two concerts were given at Aberdeen by Miss Wells, Miss 
Maas, Mr. O. Christian, and Mr. Nicholson, the flautist, on the 
25th and 26th of September. The same party haye recently been 
very successful at Dorchester and at Ripon. 








The Duke of Edinburgh has announced his intention of being 
present on three of the days of the Liverpool Festival. 


The concerts given by Mdme. Nilsson at Norwich for charities 
which formerly received similar help irom Jenny Lind, resulted 
in great gain to these charities, and much gratification to the 
lovers of music in the city and neighbourhood. It is determined 
that a Norwich Festival shall be held in 1875, 


“Stull Waters Run Deep,” and Boucicault’s drama * Jessie 
Brown ; or, the Relief of Lucknow,” have been playing at the 
Plymouth Theatre. 


At the Granville Hall, Ramsgate, the last concert for the 


| benefit of the orchestra (the last night of the season) a large 


attendance was drawn by the following program :—Overture, 
‘* Zampa,” Herold; Duet, ‘The May bells and flowers,’’ Men. 
delssohn, Miss Gertrude Ashton and Miss Augusta Roche ; Aria, 
‘* Solitario hosco ombrosio,” Mount, Miss A. Roche; Selection from 
‘* Satanella,” Balfe; arranged by Mr. J. W. Gunniss; Solos for 
flute, clarionet, cornet and violoncello, performed by Messrs, 
Drury, McLeland, Graves, and H. Chipp; Song, ‘‘ Where the Bee 
sucks,’ Arne, Miss G. Ashton; Solo Violoncello, ‘* Fantasia on 
Irish Airs,’ Chipp, Mr. H. Chipp; Duet, ‘ I know a bank,” Horn, 
Miss G. Ashton and Miss A. Roche; Concertante Duet (violin and 
Pianoforte) on Airs from *“* William Tell,” De Beriot and Osborne, 
Messrs. Gunniss and Chamberlain; Song, ‘‘ Why chime the 
Bells so merrily,” Knight, Miss A. Roche; Old Song. ** The name 
of my true love,” 17th Century, Miss G. Ashton; Selection from 
“La Traviata,” Verdi, with solos, flute, clarionet, cornet, and 
violoncello. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The ‘suit of ‘Swanbcrough v. Henderson” came on before 
Vice-Chancellor Sir William Hall, on an application to set aside 
an order for an injunction against the defendant. Mr. Williams, 
on behalf of the defendant, said that the plaintiff in the case was 
Mr. Swanborough, the lessee of the Strand Theatre, and that his 
client, Mes. Henderson, was better known to the theatrical pro- 
fession and the public as the accomplished actress Miss Lydia 
Thompson. The question in dispute arose from a transaction 
which occurred so long ago as July, 1868. In that year Miss 
Thompson was engaged at the Strand Theatre, and at the same 
time she had a most lucrative offer to go to America. In con- 
sequence of this she applied to the plaintiff to cancel her engage- 
ment, and this was done under the following conditions :—That 
on the engagement at the Royal Strand Theatre being cancelled, 
the defendant, on her return from America agreed to give Mrs. 
Swanborough the benefit of her services for one theatrical season 
at the rate of £20 per week salary, and that the season was to be 
subject to the rules and regulations of the Strand Theatre. That 
defendant on her return should give the plaintiff notice of her 
arrival in London, and that her services should be at the disposal 
of the plaintiff within three days of that arrival; but should the 
plaintiff not take advantage of the defendant’s services within a 
specified time, that the latter should be at liberty to take another 
engagement. Mr. Williams thought that the best plan was to 
refer the question to some gentleman in the theatrical profession, 
and not to restrain Miss Thompson from performing at her 
husband's theatre. Mr. Cutler, on behalf of the plaintiff, said 
that they had offered to submit the matter to arbitration, and 
after some discussion both sides agreed to this course, and the 
Vice-Chancellor said that the terms would be as follows :—That 
defendant agree to pay the costs of this suit up to and including 
the present application, and that the other matters should be 
referred to two gentlemen to be nominated by each party, such 
persons to appoint an umpire before they proceed in the reference, 
and to ascertain and determine what compensation ought to be 
and will be paid by the defendant to the plaintiff in respect of the 
matters of relief sought by the plaintiff's bill, and that all pro- 
ceedings from this Court be stayed. 


Sir Michael Costa has been staying at Portishead on a visit to 
his friend Mr. Fisher, J.P., at Eldon Villa. No doubt the breezy 
location and charming sylvan beauties of this little watering- 
place, which, we believe, are highly appreciated by Sir Michael, 
will have a beneficial and renovating effect after the heavy fatigues 
of a London season. 


The funeral of Madame Heine, the aunt of the poet, who 
died at the age of eighty-four, was solemnized in Paris on 
Monday, Sept. 7. The deceased lady was the mother of MM. 





Armand and Michael Heine, the bankers. 
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Strakosch is said to have discovered a new tenor in Lisbon. | 


His name is Carpi, and he will appear next season in New York. 


The death of Gouffé, the eminent French contrabassist, occurred 
during the second week of the month. Besides the distinction he 
had attained as a performer, he is famed as the inventor or 
rather reviver of the four-stringed double bass. This invention 
has been largely adopted in France and Germany, but has never 
become popular among English performers. If we may judge 
from old pictures the contrabasso was rarely confined to three 
strings, and in some cases became what the Psalmist describes— 
an instrument of ten strings. 


The Venice municipality have declined to subsidise the San 
Fenice opera house; so that Venetian lovers of art will have to 
find the funds. It is thought that ballet will have to be given up as 
too costiy to provide. The same consideration has put an end to 
operatic ballet in London. The days are distant when Taglioni, 
Elsler, Duvernay and Cerito were powerful adjuncts to Italian opera. 


After a lingering illness M. Paque, the principal clarionet of the 
Crystal Palace, died in the second week of the month. He was 
a good musician, and was distinguished by the purity of his style 
as a clarionet player. His loss will not be easily replaced. 


“ Fille Angot” has at length reached Spain, and been played at 
Barcelona with great success. The political allusions gained 
greater force from the present state of Spanish affairs. It is said 
the performance may be prohibited. The Spanish representative 
of Ange Pitou was Seiior Hidalgo, and the others were Sejioras 
Franco, Barza and Selgas, Seiiores Crespo and Iglesias. 


Miss Neilson opens at the Lyceum, New York, on the 19th prox. 
as Beatrice in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” 


Mario-Widmer, who has left the Brussels Fantaisis Parisiennes 
to take the part of Ange Pitow in ‘ Fille Angot” at the Folies 
Dramatiques, has quite won public favour. He sings well and 
looks so fascinating that he is a decided acquisition to the strength 
of the company. Mdme. Desclauzas is once again Mdlle. Lange; 
but Clairette finds a new representative in the person of Malle. 
Rose-Marie. The former lady, who plays her old part with as 
much zeal as if it were for the first time, is as successful as ever, 
and the débit of the latter promises well. 


A man has lately died in the Bicétre Asylum whose lunacy had 
avery singular origin. His name was Justin, and he exhibited 
waxwork figures at Montrouge, his gallery consisting of con- 
temporary celebrities and great criminals. On a pedestal in the 
centre was the figure of a young girl remarkable for her graceful 
figure and perfect features, her hair falling in long curls over her 
naked shoulders. Justin had named her Eliza, and was so struck 
by her beauty that he passed hours in contemplating her. She 
seemed to him to speak, and her blue eyes, with their long eye- 
lashes, seemed to respond to his passion. Under the influence of 
this illusion he neglected his business, and for want of a showman 
to puff it people no longer visited the gallery. Poverty succeeded 
easy circumstances; the modern Pygmalion could not separate 
himself from Eliza. His wife was obliged to sleep on a bare 
mattress, and when she remonstrated he _ ill-treated her. 
Irritated at the unjust harshness, she one day destroyed the wax 
figure. Justin was furious on seeing the fragments, and seizing a 
broomstick he struck his wife and would have killed her had not 
her cries drawn the neighbours to her assistance. Justin, who 
had lost his reason, had to be secured, and was an inmate of 
Bicétre for five years, living up to the last under the charm of 
Eliza, whose image seemed always before him. 


Mr. and Mdme. Alfred Jaell have been at Spa and Vichy; at 


both places they have met with brilliant success. They return 
to Paris early in October. 


The death of Raguenot is announced, an old pupil of the 
Conservatoire. In 1842 he held the post of first tenor at the Opera. 


_ At Bologna the authorities, on the demand of Verdi, have 
interdicted the performance of his “Requiem” with an accom- 
paniment of four pianos only, as proposed by the impresario 
Lambertini. 

Madame Pauline Viardot, who for the last two years has spent 
the summer at Bougival, has just purchased at that place the 
pretty property of Dr. Ségalas for the price of 180,000 francs. 

The roof of the Patuelli Theatre at Ravenna, Italy, fell in 
some nights back, and the entire building is now in ruins. 

M, Halanzier, director of the French Opera, has left Paris for 
Milan. The object of his journey is said to be to engage 
Mesdames Stolz and Waldmann, who were heard in Paris this 
summer at the OpéraComique in Verdi's “ Requiem.” 





Among the new operas announced in Italy for the coming 
season are ‘‘ Salambo,”’ by the Maestro Estrella; ‘‘ Maria Tudor,” 
by Gomes ; and *‘ Za Esmeralda,” by Pedrelli. 


The Trieste Gasette states that a plot has been discovered for 


the destruction by explosion of gas of the communal theatre of 
that city. 


The enterprising managers of the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts are bringing out a new work of one of our most popular 
composers, Mr. W.C, Levey. Itis a grand fantasia entitled ‘The 
Man of War,” and will bring out all the resources of the orchestra 
and chorus, and from what we hear is likely to prove a great success. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily News, writing on Sunday 
night, says:—‘* The sale of tickets for Déjazet’s benefit has 
amounted to 57,000f. Some of the boxes went at 1000f. Mdme. 
Nilsson paid 500f. for a place in an upper tier, which she aban- 
doned in the course of the evening for the stage. In the artists’ 
procession, which closed the entertainment, she found herself 
along with her old rival, Mdme. Miolan Carvalho. The ‘ house’ 
was exceedingly brilliant, though every one is still supposed to be 
out of Paris. Déjazet belonged to a class of actresses of which 
she is the last living representative. She, Jenny Colon, and 
Jenny Vertpré created a school, which has disappeared along with 
the old Paris, demolished by Haussmann. Mdme. Vestris had 
some points in common with them. Déjazet was famous for the 
spirit and gaiety with which she ‘sang the songs’ of Béranger. 
To-night she gave her patrons and old admirers ‘ La Lisette,’ 
surrounded with a deputation of actors and actresses, dramatic 
and lyric, sent to aid her by the principal theatres of Paris. The 
make-up was wonderful. Déjazet was not betrayed by her three- 
score and ten winters, except in her voice, which is worn thread- 
bare, and shivers unpleasantly in the higher notes. The stars of 
the Frangaise played the third act of ‘ Tartuffe.’ In the fourth 
act the ‘gallant world’ of the Boulevart Theatres appeared in 
‘ Monsieur Garat.’ The show of diamonds here was dazzling. 
Nothing seen in the West-end on Drawing-room days could 
surpass the refulgence of the jewels displayed in this scene, and 
in the final procession of all the actors and actresses who took 
part in the representation.” 








FABRICATION SUPERIEURE ET ARTISTIQUE. 


MILLEREAU & CO., OF PARIS, 
London: 3, Millbank Row, Westminster Palace. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR ARTISTS AND FOR 
BANDS OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 





MILLEREAU’S Brass Instruments of New Proportions. 
MILLEREAU’S Botéhm and Conservatoire Oboes. 
MILLEREAU’S Cornet-i-Pistons for Artists. 
MILLEREAU’S Cylindrical Flute and Piccolo (adapted for 
instruotion at the Paris Conservatoire), 
MILLEREAU’S Albert Model and Boéhm Clarinets. 
MILLEREAU’S Saxophones, highest class of excellence. 
MILLEREAU’S Clarinet and Oboe Reeds, the best obtain- 
able. 


Every description of fittings for Musical Instruments. 


At the various Continental Exhibitions Mruuergav & Co. have 
been awarded numerous Medals and Diplomas of honour, accom- 
panied by special recommendations from the Juries. 


InuustTRaTED CaTALOGuE Post Frez, 


MILLEREAU’S Instructions for the Care and Preservation of 
Brass and Wood Instruments. Post Free Six Stamps. 

The observance of the many useful hints given in this little 
epitome will not only ensure an almost entire von: aye | from the 
trouble and expense occasioned by the necessity of frequent 
repairs, but will add greatly to the length of time an instrument 
remains serviceable. 


MILLEREAU & CO., Specially attached to the French 
Army. 
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| OBERT COCKS and CO.‘S MUSICAL BOX (the popular 

one). Caprice for the Piano. By I. LIEBICH (the first he composed), 
and per formed y him at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanever-square, and twice 
encored. Free by post 24 stamps. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 

4 Princess of Wales. The new Part-song. By the composer of *‘ God bless 

the Prince of Wales.” Post-free for four stamps; piano solo and duet, 24 
stamps each ; the song, post free, 18 stamps each. 


rPYHE LAND OF LOVE. New Song. Words by the Rev. E 

DUDLEY JACKSON, author of the words to Abt’s beautiful song, ‘A 
Rose in Heaven.” Music by CIRO PINSUTI. No. 1, in E flat; No2, in F. 
3s. each, post free at half-price. ‘‘Charming music, which appeals to the heart 
as much as to the ear.” —Orchestra. 


HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? A new Song. Poetry 
by REA. Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 8s., free by post for 18 stamps. 

**A most beautiful composition.” —Bolton Guardian. 
N SHADOW LAND. NewSong. Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
3s., free by post 18 stamps. *‘ A simple domestic ballad "—Liverpool Daily 
Post. “AND 80 WILLI.” New Song. Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 35., post free 

18 stamps. 

RATIS and POST FREE, LATEST LIST of MUSICAL 
NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. Robert 


Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


HE ELEMENTS of the THEORY of MUSIC, especially 
Adapted for Use in Training Colleges and Schools. By ROBERT 


SUTTON, Music Master, Training College, York. In cloth, 3s., reduced price, 
2s. ; post free for 24 stamps. 


rmo MUSICAL STUDENTS.—CARL CZERNY’S GREAT 
WORKS: 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 8 vols., each 21s. 

ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, Dedicated, by command, to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 4 vols., each 21s. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE PLANOFORTE SCHOOL, 12s, 


Payment may be made in somes. All post free. London: Sole Publishers, 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New bBurlington-street. 


Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 
“ro GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 
**For the first time we observe here a change iv the adapted poetry, in 
aceordanee with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 
Swirt & Co., 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. 








Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d), 


7 PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
rice 2s.; by post, 2s. 8d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
or Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 

venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 

SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


“THE OPERA BOX) 


A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MELODIES, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SELrecrEep, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED BY 


MICHAEL WATSON. 
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LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
NORMA. 

IL DON GIOVANNI. 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 

LES HUGUENOTS. 

I PURITANI. | 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

FRA DIAVOLO. 

IL TROVATORE. 

LA TRAVIATA. 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
DON PASQUALE. 
MASANIELLO. 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
MARTHA 

I LOMBARDI. 
RIGOLETTO. 

ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
ERNANI. 

ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
BEATRICE DI TENDA. 

LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
OBERON. 

ZAMPA. : 

IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
GUILLAUME TELL. 

LA FAVORITA. 

LA JUIVE. 
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THE QUEEN MAB WALTZ. 


By HERBERT BAINES. 
“A tuneful set of waltzes."—Queen. ‘‘A thoroughly enjoyable, melodious 


waltz, ... . at once original and pleasing."—Public Opinion. 


Post Free, 2s. 


HOPWOOD and CREW, New Bond-street. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. 


Worps sy M. A. B. 


Music sy HERBERT BAINES. 
“The poetry is very beautiful, and the music sweet and confiding ; this song 


ought to become popular.”—Malvern News. 


Free by Post, 2s. 


E. C. BOOSEY, 2, Little Argyll-street, W. 


“THE CAMBRIAN PLUME” 


(WITH CHORUS, AD LIB.) 


(WITH CHORUS, AD LIB.) 
BY 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


“ His effusions in honour of Wales have assumed a patriotic importance, avd 
his ‘Cambrian War-Song’ and ‘Cambrian Plume’ are destined to become 





national lyrics.”—The Gazette (London. ) 


“ Mr. Richards has fairly earned his title as ‘Laureate Composer of Wale’ 


for his ‘Cambrian Plume’ and ‘The Harp of Wales’ like ‘God bleas the bad 





of Wales,’ have 


brethren,”—From The Choir. 


BOOSEY & CO., 295, Regent Street. 
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“THE CAMBRIAN WAR SONG” 


da pr t position among the favourite melodies 
the Principality—of which he is a worthy representative among his musical 
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ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Dr. NEALE, 23., by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman, ’ 
“ 4 charming book: should be in every village library.”—Church Review, 
SWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
( ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
“The story is most interesting."—Church Times. 
“Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
AV AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. 
\ /  5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and werning—to young ladies 
especially.” —Literary Churchman. : 
« Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of ‘An Object 
4 in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
Guardian. 
) HINELAND, 
X88. 9d. 
“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian. 
UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
Our Lord’s Jiife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruction will be 
appreciated." —Church Times. 


ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 

Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 


PALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. (separated), each 8s. 6d. ; 

by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

“ Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 
Churchman. 


COMMON-PLACE STORY. 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 
URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is 
away until the whole store has been examined.” —Guardian, 


IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 


\O By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 58.; by Post 
5s. 6d. 


‘We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 
liness and spirit.” —G@uardian. 
ROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
“ An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 


From Church History. 


By C. A. M. W. 


and its LEGENDS. 838s. 6d., by Post 


By Author of “Tales of 


A repertory of 
hard to break 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 58, 4d. 


I IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 C. A, JONES, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST, VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


NOW READY. Vol. fI1., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
ot Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


J.T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.; 


AND 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES, Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

da. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of counhderabte merit, The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 
e Present Season). By Custom House Report the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1873 being 65,086 gallons. 
Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 
1 70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 
per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s. per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons). 
a VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
1868 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s, per 
dozen quarts; 21s. pints. 


186 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 


per dozen quarts, 24s, pints. 


L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pints, 
84s. And all other brands. 

2/, VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
186 84s. per dozen. 

24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
1 864 dozen, £5 5s. octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 68, per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask. 

24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
1861 80s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 368. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 

T W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
es 


selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s. per dozen. Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s. per gallon. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGES — For ntipetating 
hing the voice, and removing affections the throat, 
ed To tak cannes for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, an of the e 
and Statesmen, fully establish’ its great virtues. No Vocalist or Po 
8 should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtained of all 
olesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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ORCHESTRA. 








LIST OF WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


AND 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


HE PRAISE OF JEHOVAH. Jubilee Cantaia. By 
C, M. VON WEBER. Vocal Score 8vo., 2s. nett. 
NHRISTMAS ORATORIO. Parts I. and Il. By JOHN 
J SEBASTIAN BACH. The English Words Translated and Adapted by 
HELEN F. H. JOHNSTON (Translator of the ‘‘Grosse Passions-Musik”), 
for the Bach Society. Octavo, 2s, nett. 


HE MAY-QUEEN. By Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Folio, 15s. ; Octavo, 4s. nett, 


7 WOMAN OF SAMARIA, By Sir W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT, 12s. nett. 


Qe By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. Folio, 8s. nett. 
AAMAN. By Sir MICHAEL COSTA. Folio, 21s. ; 
Octavo, 4s, nett. 
Gar. By W. G. CUSINS. Octavo, 4s. nett. 
HE FAIRY RING. 
Octavo, 58. nett. 
Rt. By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. Folio, 21s. nett. 


Cantata by W. H. CUMMINGS. 


JASSIONS-MUSIK,—(according to St. Matthew). By J. 
SEBASTIAN BACH. Edited by Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Folio, 21s, nett. 


Big: or By CARISSIMI. Adapted and Arranged by HENRY 
LESLIE. 3s. nett. 


‘HE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. A Welsh Scene. 
By JOHN THOMAS. Folio, 12s. nett. 


HE ROSE OF SALENCY. A Drawing-room Operetta. 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 8s. nett. 


ERENATA. By W. G. CUSINS. Composed in honour of 
S the Marriage of H.R. H. the Prince of Wales and H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales. Vocal Score, 4s. nett, 


LEWELYN. A Cantata. By JOHN THOMAS. Words 
4 by TALHAIRN (Welsh), and THOMAS OLIPHANT (English). Vocal 
Score, 31s. éd. 


ITTLE CHRISTMAS. A Village Legend. From the 
4 French of M. FERDINAND POISE, Adapted and Arranged by W. 
CHALMERS MASTERS. 2s. nett. 


JART-SONGS, &c. Separate Catalogues containing a very 
I large number of Four-Part Songs, by Modern Composers, and Trios for 
Ladies’ Voices, to be had on application. 


Cuorvs anp Banp Parts to the above works are also 
published, Lists of prices on application, 


N.B.—The Books of Words of the above-named are the sole 
property of the Publisher, to whom all applications must be 
made for permission for performance, and to insert the same in 
Programmes, &c. 





LAMBORIN COcEKE, 


63, NEW BOND STREET, as 


J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES 





N acknowledging the very great favour which thiir 

Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer ani 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their mann. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3._THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full round tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price ranges from 50 to 76 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of th 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven fect long, 
costing 110 and 180 guineas. © 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with the “articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramer & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purp1g, Edinburgh, and 
J. Mura Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaameR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu. 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMON IUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SI'REET, CITY. 








(Corner of Brook Street, London). ae 
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